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THE FOUNDLING OF PARIS. 
By Alphonse Daudet. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER II. 


in their nightgowns, and with naked feet. 
had taken possession of a basin of soup, which the 
mother, on rising, had left within reach of the lit- 
tle arms. 


Little Miss Clara always rose early. On the 
next morning, she was greatly astonished not to 
see her mother in the cabin, and to find another 
head beside her on the pillow. She rubbed her 
eyes with her little fists, took her bed-fellow by 
the hair, and shook him. 

Poor Victor woke in the midst of the strangest 
tortures, tormented by the mischievous fingers 
which tickled his neck and clutched his nose. He 
looked around with his big, astonished eyes, and 
was quite surprised to find that his dream con- 
tinued, and to hear the babbling of the little girl, 
who was kneeling beside him on the pillow. 

Steps resounded overhead. The cargo of planks 
was being unloaded upon the quay, with a dull 
sound. 

Clara was much puzzled at this. She lifted her 
finger in the air, and pointed to the ceiling, turn- 
ing towards her new friend as if to say,— 

“What is all that about ?” 

The delivery of the cargo was beginning. Bubac, 
the joiner of La Villette, had arrived at six o’clock 
with his horse and cart, and Louveau had prompt- 


ly and eagerly set to work at the task of unload- 
ing. Louveau had not closed his eyes all night, so 


disturbed was he at the thought of carrying the 
cold and hungry little waif back to the police sta- 
tion. He expected another unpleasant scene in 
the morning. 

But Madame Louveau had other things to think 
of; for she did not speak to him of Victor. 

Francois, who was as simple as a child, thought 
he might gain something by postponing the sub- 
ject as long as possible. He wanted to be forgot- 
ten, to escape his wife’s attention; and so went to 
work with all his might, for fear that Madame 
Louveau, seeing him idle, might cry out,— 

“Come, you, since you are not doing anything, 
take the boy to the place where you found him!” 

So he worked with desperate energy. 

The pile of planks visibly diminished. Bubac 
had already made three journeys with his cart, 
and Madame Louveau, standing on the bridge of 
the boat, her youngest child in her arms, was fully 
occupied counting the deliveries as they were 
made. } 

Francois purposely chose planks as long as 
masts, and as thick as walls. When the plank 
was too heavy, he called his “crew” to his assist- 
ance. 

This crew was simply a sailor with a wooden 
leg, who composed the sole personnel of the Belle 
Arsene. He had been taken in as a matter of 
charity, and had been retained from habit. The 
lame man propped himself upon his stump; they 
raised the beam with great exertion ; and Louveau, 
bending under its weight, slowly descended the 
hanging stage. 

How could so busy a man be disturbed ? 

Madame Louveau had no thought of it. She | 
went and came on the bridge, absorbed in her 
child, Mimille, who, like her papa, was always 
thirsty. 

But who could accuse Louveau with being al- 
ways thirsty? From early morning he had not so 
much as thought of white wine. He had not taken 
time to breathe, to wipe his forehead, to go to a | 
wine-shop; and when Bubac proposed that they 
should take a glass, Frangois had heroically re- 
plied,— 

“Later; we haven’t time now.” 

Refuse a glass of wine! Madame Louveau 
could not understand it; her Louveau was strange- 
ly altered. Clara was changed, too, for here it 
was eleven o’clock, and the little girl, who never 
liked to stay abed, had not stirred the whole 
morning! 

So Madame Louveau went down to the cabin, 
four steps at a time, to see what was going on 
there. 

Francois remained on the bridge, as breathless 
as if a beam had struck him in thestomach. This 
time it would be all over! His wife had remem- 
bered Victor; she was about to bring him up; and 
Francois would now have to carry him to the po- 
lice-station. 

But no; Madame Louveau reappeared quite 
alone, and was smiling! She beckoned to Fran- 
ois. 


| 


they were each as impatient for his or her turn to 
come as two birds in one nest. 


| Quay de Bercy. 





“Come and see!” she said. “It’s so funny.” 
The worthy man could not understand this sud- 


den good nature, and followed her like an autom- 
aton. 


His legs were stiff with his emotion. 
The children were seated on the edge of the bed 
They 


There being but one spoon for the two mouths, 








Clara, who al- 


| ways used a good deal of ceremony in eating 


soup, was holding the spoon to her smiling mouth. 

They had smeared their eyes and ears a little 
with the soup, but had broken or overturned 
nothing; and were so hugely enjoying themselves 


| that it was quite impossible to be angry with them. 


Madame Louveau, still laughing, exclaimed,— 

“Since they are getting on so well together, we 
need not bother ourselves about them.” 

Francois quickly returned to his task, enchant- 
ed with the turn things were taking. 

On the days of delivering his cargoes, Louveau 
usually took some rest. That is, he spent some of 
the time lounging in bargemen’s wine-shops on the 
So it was that the delivery con- 
tinued for a week,—a circumstance which did not 
anger Madame Louveau. 

But this time there was no wine, no laziness— 
but a perfect frenzy to work hard. 

As for the little foundling, it was as if he under- 
stood that he had a cause to win; for he did all he 
could to amuse Clara. 

For the first time in her life Clara passed the 
day without crying, without knocking against 
anything, without tearing a hole in her stocking. 
Her little comrade amused her, and seemed al- 
ways ready to make a sacrifice of his hair to ar- 
rest her tears on the edge of her eyelids; and she 
pulled with both hands at the scrubby little head, 
teasing her new friend like a cur gnawing at a 
poodle. 

Madame Louveau saw all this from a distance. 
She said to herself that this good-natured child 
was, after all, a great convenience. It might be 
well to keep Victor till the delivery of the cargo 





was finished; it would be ample time to give | 
him up at the moment of the departure of the | 
barge. That evening, therefore, she made no allu- 
sion to the subject of returning Victor to the po- 
lice. She gorged him with potatoes, and put him 
to bed as on the evening before. You would have 
said that the little fellow made one of the Selly; 
and to see Clara clasping him around the nec 
going to sleep, you would imagine that the girl 
had taken him under her protection. 














Arsene lasted three 


The delivery of the Dedle 
days—three days of rapid work, without pause or 


interruption. About midday the last cart was 
loaded, and the barge emptied. The steam-tug 
could not be used to tow the barge out till the 
next morning; and Francois remained during the 
day concealed between decks, repairing the plank- 
ing, and haunted by the phrase which for three 
days had resounded in his ears,— 

“Carry him back to the Commissary,”— 

Ah, that Commissary! He was not less feared 
in the cabin of the Belle Arsene than in a robber’s 
haunt. He had become a kind of bugbear which 
Madame Louveau used in order to quiet Clara. 

Every time she pronounced that dreaded name, 
the foundling fastened upon her the anxious eyes 
of a child who has too early known suffering. He 
vaguely understood all that the name contained of 
perils to come. The Commissary meant no more 
Clara, no more caresses, no more fire, no more po- 
tatoes,—but a return to the dark life, to days 
without bread, to sleep without a bed, and wakings 
without kisses. 

So as he clung to Madame Louveau’s skirts on 
the evening before the departure, Francois said, 
in a trembling voice,— 

“Well, shall we carry him back, or not ?” 

Madame Louveau did not reply. You would 
have said that she was hunting for an excuse to 
keep Victor. Clara rolled about the floor, suffo- 
cated with tears, and resolved to go into convul- 
sions if they separated her from her friend. 

Then her mother spoke, gravely : 

“My poor man, you have done a stupid thing, 
as you are always doing. Now we must pay for 





it. This child has attached himself to us; Clara 

is fond of him, and all of us would be sorry to 

have him go away. I want to try to keep him; 

but if so, each one must contribute his or her 

part. The first time that Clara has hysterics, or 

ao get intoxicated, I will carry him back to the 
Commissary. 

Louveau was radiant; he would drink no more. 
He laughed to his earrings, and sang on the bridge, 
as he wound his cable, whilst the steam-tug towed 
the Belle Arsene with a whole fleet of other boats. 

On the way to suburban scenes, with their cot- 
tages and gardens; on the way to the white coun- 
try of chalky hills; on the way to the resounding 
tow-paths; on the way to the Canal of Yonne, 
reposing in its bed of locks; on the way to the 
winter verdures and the wood of Moroan! 

Leaning against the helm of his boat, and obsti- 
nate in his resolve not to drink any more, Fran- 
cois turned a deaf ear to the invitations of the 
lock-keepers and wine-shopmen. He had to cling 
to the helm of the Bel/e Arsene in order to pre- 
vent her from running alongside of the taverns. 
During the time that the old boat had gone over 
this route, it had become familiar with the stop- 
ping-places, and stopped of itself, like an omnibus 
horse. 

Forward, the “crew,” like a heron perched upon 
one foot, sadly worked an enormous boat-hook, 
pushed aside the grass, rounded the turnings, and 
grappled the locks. He didn’t work very hard, 
though the thumps of his wooden leg were heard 
on the deck night and day. “ 

Resigned and silent, he was one of those to 
whom everything in life had turned out badly. A 
comrade had put one of his eyes out at school. An 
axe had crippled him in a saw-mill; a vat had 
scalded him at a refinery. He would have been a 
beggar and perhaps have starved to death on the 
e ive of a ditch, had not Louveau engaged him, on 
his coming out of the hospital, to help manage the 

barge. 

This had been the cause of just such a quarrel 
between Louveau and his wife as that which had 
taken place about Victor. Madame Louveau had 


got angry, Louveau had become humble, and it 
ended by the “crew” remaining. Just now he 


stood in much the same position, in the household 
of the Belle Arsene, as the cat and the raven. 

Louveau steered so well, and the “crew” man- 
aged the boat so skilfully, that the Belle Arsene, 
twelve days after its departure from Paris, having 
ascended the river and canals, was moored at the 
bridge of Corbigny, to sleep in peace its winter 
slumber. 

From December to the end of February, the 
bargemen do not navigate. They repair their 
boats, and go through the forests to buy the spring 
cuttings on the spot. As wood is not dear, they 
burn good fires in the cabins; and if the autumn 
bargains succeed well, this slack season is a hap- 
py rest. 

They put the Belle Arsene in condition for its 
winter repose; that is, they unhooked the rudder, 
concealed the jury-mast between decks, and so 
cleared off the deck. 

What a change this was in the life of the little 
foundling! Throughout the voyage he had re- 
mained stunned, frightened ; he seemed like a bird 
brought up in a cage, astonished at his liberty and 
forgetful of the power of his wings. 

Too young to admire the landscape spread out 
before his eyes, he had yet felt the majesty of the 
ascent of the river between two vanishing hori- 
zons; and Madame Louveau, who observed that he 
was taciturn, kept repeating, from morning till 
night, ““Why, he’s deaf and dumb!” 

No, the little denizen of the Temple quarter was 
not dumb. When he realized that he was not dream- 
ing, that he was not going back again to the gar- 
ret, and that, in spite of Madame Louveau’s 
threats, he had little to fear from the Commissary 
of Police, his tongue was loosened. It was like 
the blooming of a cellar flower, carried out and 
put upon a window sash under the full warmth of 
the sun. He ceased cowering in a corner with the 
shyness of a hunted ferret; his eyes lost their rest- 
less glances; and though he remained pale and 
thoughtful, he learned to laugh with Clara. 

The little girl passionately loved her comrade, 
as children love at that age, for the pleasure of 
quarrelling and then “making up.” Though she 


was as headstrong as a little donkey, she had a 
very tender heart, and it was enough: to speak of 
the Commissary to make her obedient. 

They had scarcely settled down at Corbigny 
when a new little sister came into the world, Mi- 











10 


mille was just eighteen months old ; 


and this made 
two cradles in the cabin, as well as a great deal of 
care; for Louyeau could not atiord a servant, and 
Madame Louveau grumbled until the “crew’s” 
wooden leg fairly trembled. 

Nobody in the neighborhood pitied her, and 
even the peasants did not restrain themselves in 
telling their thoughts to the priest, who set the 
bargeman up as an example. 

“It is not good sense, M. the curé,” they said, | 
“where people have already three children, to go 
about picking up other people’s children. But the 
Louveaus have always been like that; they are 
full of conceit, and all the advice anybody may 
give them will not change them.” 


| 


No one wished them any ill, but the neighbors | vantage of him and cheated him. He returned to dear old friend Mrs. Nicholls to spend New Year 


would not have been sorry to see them receive a 
lesson. 

The priest, who was not of this opinion, went to 
see Madame Louveau on the boat. He found her 
cutting out a pair of trousers for Victor, who had 
come to her without any supply of clothing; for 
she could not bear to see rags about her. 

She offered a seat to the priest, and he began to 
compliment her on her charitable act in receiving 
the boy. 

Madame Louveau was no hypocrite, and did not 
try to take to herself greater credit than she de- 
served. 

“‘What you say,” she said, “is very good; but I 
must declare that Louveau has only once more 
proved that he is not a genius. If I had met Victor, 
I should perhaps have been as much touched as 
Louveau was; but 1 certainly should have left him 
where I found him.” 

The priest shook his head. 

“Yet,” he replicd, “you have kept him, and you 
take as good care of him as of your own chil- 
dren.” 

“Oh, well, that is not the same thing. I would 
not have taken him, but the moment we kept him 
we could not leave him again to starve and go in 
rags.” 

Just then Victor entered the cabin bringing 
Mimille in his arms. The priest put his hand on 
the foundling’s head, and said, solemnly,— 

“Courage, Madame Louveau! God blesses large | 
families.” 

He then took his departure, not doubting that 
the future had happy days in stove for those who | 
had done a good act. Madame Louveau had told 
the truth in saying that she did not make any dif- | 
ference between the adopted boy and her own chil- 
dren. ven while grumbling and threatening to 
send Victor back to the Commissary, she was be- 
coming attached to the pale little fellow, who was 





| 


always hanging about her skirts. 
When old, 
school with Clara. 


he was six years he was sent to 


It was Victor who always carried the lunch-bas- 
ket and books to school. He fought valiantly to 
protect the lunch from the voracious appetites of 





his school-fellows, aud was not less earnest in his 
studies than in his battles. Though he only weut 
to school in winter, when the boat was not on its 
voyages, he learned more than the little peasants, 
as heavy and noisy as their wooden shoes, who 
yawned through the whole twelve months in the 
school-room. 


Victor and Clara were accustomed to go to and 
from school through the forest. ‘They often amused 
themselves watching the woodcutters sapping the 
trees. As Victor was light and adroit, they got 
him to clamber up to the top of the pines, and to | 
fasten the cord used in felling them. He looked | 
smaller and smaller as he ascended, and when he | 
had reached the top, Clara grew frightened. He | 
boldly swung to and fro, on purpose to tease her. 

Sometimes they went to see Mangendre, the car- 
penter, in his shop. Mangendre was a little man, 
as thin and dry as a stave. He lived quite alone 
outside the village, in the midst of the forest. He 
was not known to have any friends. The curiosi- 
ty of the villagers had long been puzzled by the 
solitude and silence of this unknown man, who 
had come from a distance and had set up a shop 
apart from the others. For ten years he had 
worked in all weathers without resting, as if he 
were very poor; though he passed for having a 
good deal of money, and for concluding great bar- 
gains, and often went to consult the notary of Cor- 
bigny about making investments of his savings. 

One day he had told the priest that he was a 
widower. No one knew anything more about 
him. 


| 


When Mangendre saw the children coming, he 
put down his saw and stopped working, so as to 
chat with them. He had taken a great liking to 
Victor, and had taught him how to cut out the 
hulls of boats. 

Once he said to him, 

“You remind me of a child that I have lost.” 

And then, as if fearing that he had said too 
much, he added, 

“Oh, it was a long time ago; a long time ago!” 

Another day he said to Louveau,— 

“When you no longer want Victor, give him to 
me.” 

But Francois was still more than content with 
his good action. He refused, and Mangendre pa- 
tiently waited till the increase of Louveau’s family, 
and the greater need of money, should sicken the 
bargeman of his adoption of Victor. Chance 
seemed to wish to favor Mangendre’s wishes. In- 
deed, it would seem as if ill luck had embarked 
on the Belle Arsene at the same time with Victor. 

From that moment everything went wrong. The 
sales of wood were slow, the “crew” always broke 
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some limb on the eve of the deliveries, and, one 
fine day, at the moment of their departure for 
Faris, Madame Louveau feil sick. 

In the midst of the crying of the children, 
Louveau lost his head. He mixed up the soup 
and the medicine. He so worried the invalid with 
his blunders that he gave up taking care of her in 
despair, and left that task to Victor. 

For the first time in his life, the bargeman 
bought his cargo of wood without his wife. In 


| vain did he twine his cords around the trees, and 


measure them twenty or thirty times; he always 
made mistakes in his calculations. 

Having executed his task all wrong, he proceed- 
ed to Paris, where a dishonest purchaser took ad- 


the boat with a heavy heart, sat down at the foot 
of the bed, and said, in a despairing voice,— 

“My poor wife, try to get well, or we are lost.” 

Madame Louveau got better slowly. She fought 
bravely against bad luck, and made superhuman 
exertions to make both ends meet. 

If they had had enough money to buy a new 
boat, they might have revived their trade; but all 
their savings had been spent during Madame Lou- 
veau’s illness, and all the profits went to repair the 
holes of the Belle Arsene. 

Victor became a heavy burden upon them. He 
was no longer the child four years old, whom they 


could clothe in a blouse, and easily feed. He was | 


now twelve, and ate as much as a man, though he 
was still thin and nervous. He was not yet big 
enough to aid in manceuvring the boat, when the 
“crew” had broken his leg or arm. 

Everything, indeed, went from bad to worse. 


| On the last journey Louveau had found it hard 


work to ascend the Seine as far as Clamency. The 
Belle Arsene leaked everywhere; the patches no 
longer sufficed. It would have been necessary to 
repair the entire hull, or rather to lay the boat by, 
and replace her. 

One evening in March,—the evening before they 
were to start for Paris,—while Louveau, full of 
care, was taking leave of Mangendre, after settling 
his account with him, the carpenter offered to go 
and drink a bottle of wine with him. 

“I have something to say to you, Francois.” 

They entered the cabin. Mangendre filled two 
glasses, and they sat down opposite each other. 

“I have not always been alone,” said Mangen- 
dre, “‘as you see me now. I recall the time when 
| had everything to make me happy : a comforta- 
ble income and a wife who loved me. I have lost 
all—and by my own fault.” 

‘The carpenter stopped. He was overcome by 
the avowal which rose to his lips. 

“I have never been a bad man, Louveau, but I 
had a vice"’—— 

“What, you ?’ 

“I have it still. I love money above every- 
thing. And this has been the cause of my mis- 
fortunes.” 

“How was that, my poor Mangendre ?” 

“I am going to tell you. Soon after we were 
married, when we had our child, the idea struck 
me to send my wife to Paris to find a situation as 
nurse. This is highly profitable, when the hus- 


| band is orderly and knows how to manage his 


house alone. My wife did not wish to be separat- 
ed from her child. She said to me, ‘My man, we 
shall make enough as we are. The money I should 
earn would be cursed, and we should not profit 
by it. Leave such employments to poor women 
already burdened with children, and spare me the 
grief of parting from you.’ I would not listen to 
her, Louveau, and I forced her to go.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, the mother and child never returned. 
The little one disappeared” —— 

“And your wife ?” 

“She became ill, and died insane.’ 

Both were silent. Louveau was moved by the 
secret he had just learned; and Mangendre was 
overcome by these sad memories. The carpenter 
spoke first. 

“For my punishment I am condemned to the 
existence which I now lead. I have lived for twelve 
years apart from all the world. I can do so no 
longer. I am afraid of dying in solitude. If you 
have pity on me, you will give me Victor.” 

Louveau was much perplexed. It was certain 
that it cost them a great deal to support Victor ; 
but if they gave him up at the moment when he 
was on the point of becoming useful, all the 
past sacrifices in his behalf would be lost. Man- 
gendre divined his thoughts. 

“Of course, Francois, if you give him to me, I 
will repay all you have spent on him. Talk 
about it with your wife.” 

Louveau and his wife discussed the subject 
that evening, after the children had gone to bed 
in the cabin of the Beile Arsene. 

Madame Louveau tried to reason about the mat- 
ter. “You see, Francois, we have done for this 
boy all that it was possible todo. God knows that 
we would like to keep him! But since there is a 
chance to give him up without making him un- 
happy, we must try to screw up our courage.” 





In spite of themselves their eyes turned toward 


the bed where Victor and Mimille were sleeping 


the calm sleep of babes. “Poor little fellow!” 
said Louveau, in a soft voice. 

They heard the river rippling along the shore, 
and every now and then the whistle of a railway 
| train rent the air. 

They were silent for a time, each evidently 
thinking the same thoughts, but hesitating to give 
them expression. 


Madame Louveau broke into sobs. 
“God have pity on us, Francois! 
| him !” 


I shall keep 


(To be continued.) 
———_—_—~+or—____———__ 
CRITICS. 
Walk on thy way; bring forth thine own true thought; | 
Love hy high calling only for itself, 


And find in working recompense for work; 
And Envy’s shaft shall whiz at thee in vain. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


A NEW YEAR ON THE OLD PLANTA- 
TIO 


I had received a pressing invitation from my 


| 
| 
| 


with her. It was not the first invitation by many 
| that had been tendered to me, but Mrs. Nicholls’ 
| place, “Woodston,” was too near the dear old 
| plantation, the home of my happiest years, for 
|me to venture so near a spot to which my heart 
clung too tenaciously for its own peace. 

But now that time and new interests had some- 
| what deadened the pang with which fifteen years 


| 


“Your children, mammy ?” I asked. 

“All dead. William, your dinin’-room sarvant, 
died last Christmas. Yes, he’s dead. Honey, I’se 
got someting to tell you, but it seems to me I 
can’t ’member it rightly,” putting her hand to her 
head and a bewildered look stealing into her face. 
The little girl, who, open-eyed and open-mouthed, 
had watched this interview in silence, now spoke 
up,— = 

‘““Marm, when granny does that, pa tells me she 
mustn’t be let to talk. She had a fit once, ’cause 
she did.” I rose instantly. 

“Mammy,” I said, taking her hand. “We will 
spend New Year’s Day together, as in the old 
time. Rest and sleep all day, that you may be 
well and strong when I come to-morrow. I am 
anxious to see Hiram, too.” 

“That’s my pa,” the little girl said, with a 
bright smile. ‘He’s always talkin’ ’bout mistiss, 
and how he wants to see her. He’ll be here sure, 
to-morrow.” 

“Honey,” mammy said, holding my hand, “I'll 
*member ter-morrow, but I’m dazed ter-day ;” and 
in saying these words she dropped into a deep 
sleep. 





| hefore I had gone out an exile from beautiful Riv- 
|erside, I felt asad pleasure in returning to the | 
| old scenes. 

“You won’t know Riverside,’”’ Mrs. Nicholls | 
said to me, the day after my arrival at Woodston. 
| “It has gone through so many hands that there is 
| little left of the original place. It is owned now 
| by a New York capitalist, but of course he does 
|not live there. If it wasn’t for 
your old carriag<-driver, don’t you remember ?>— 
the house would have tumbled down. He’s the 
manager and general factotum, anda worthy man 
he is.” 

“Hiram Potter!” I cried, the tears rising to my 
eyes. “Why, I would have walked twenty miles 
to see him again. 
and it was harder parting with him than with all 
the others, save dear old Mammy Eunice.” My 
friend smiled. 

“Well, you'll see Mammy Eunice too to-day. 
She is living there.” 

“Mammy Eunice!” I was utterly stupefied. 
“Why, I heard of her death five years ago, and I 
mourned for her as for a beloved friend.” 

“She was at the point of death, but she recov- 
ered and was left stone-blind.” 

Dear old Mammy Eunice, my housekeeper, my 
children’s nurse, my faithful attendant! Could it 
be possible that I would see her again? When I 
took my sorrowful leave of her, she sobbed, with 
the tears streaming down her cheeks,— 
ss, I’se too old to go wid you, and my 
chilluns is here. But if you eber needs old Eu- 
nice, drap me a line, and I'll go to you on hands 
and knees, ef I can’t walk.” 

God knows how often I did need and long for 
her in the days of trouble which came upon me. 
But I had sternly set myself to sever all ties 
which bound me to the old life. I wanted to for- 
get it. Itmade my heart ache too sorely to remem- 
ber, and my tasks too hateful when the contrast 
was forced upon me. I hac learned, however, that 
was wrong, ond I fe/f it, in the tide of tenderness 
which surged in my heart at the thought of dear, 
faithful old Eunice. 

“T must go immediately and see her,” I cried, 
rising. 

“But Hiram isn’t there, and won't be back wiitil 
evening. Hadn't you better wait until then? 
He’ll be so much disappointed not to be there to 
welcome you. The truth is,” and Mrs. Nicholls 
hesitated and smiled, “he’s been expecting you, 
and has a little surprise in store. Mammy Eunice 
knows nothing about your coming, as we wanted 
to surprise her.” 

Mrs. Nicholls’ words fell on deaf ears. I had 
but one thought in my mind: to get to my old 
Eunice as soon as possible. 

I could not recognize the old plantation when I 
entered the quarters, or negro village. The nice 
white-washed cabins were tumbling down. The 
trim garden plots back of each one were grown 
up in weeds. 

“Can you tell me if Eunice Allen is at the 
house?” I asked a woman who looked at me 
as if I was an intruder she was going to warn 
me off the premises. ‘I reckon,” eying me sus- 
piciously, “she’s dar, ef she’s livin’. She don’t 
consort much wid us. Holds her ole head up too 
high fur me.” 

I slipped quietly through one of the back doors, 
and found myself in the great hall, which was 
empty. I heard voices in a room on the right, and 
opening the door saw Mammy Eunice sitting ina 
large arm-chair on one side of the fireplace, and on 
a stool at her feet a little girl was sl6wly spelling 
| Out some verses from the Bible which lay in her 
|lap. The placid, benign face of the old woman 
| was turned towards me, and her lips were mov- 
| ing,—evidently committing to memory the verse 
the child was reading. Swiftly and noiselessly I 
passed through the room, and kneeling beside her, 
| laid my head on her lap. I could not speak. 
‘“‘Who is you?” she asked, passing her tremb- 











ou? 
ling hand over my head. 

“Mammy, mammy! don’t you know me 

“Is it my mistiss?” she asked, in a broken 
voice. ‘Is it you, honey, come back terme? O 
| chile, I’se prayed fur you, and de good Lord has 
| brung you back. To-morrer is New Year’s Day, 
| and ter-night I wos gwine to hab my dore open at 
midnight ter let de New Year in, and den I spected 
to wish fur you to come ’fore I died. I’se done dat 
eb’ry New Year sence I went blind.” 


” 





Hiram Potter— | 


There never was a better man, | 


‘Pa says she’s nigh gone,” the child remarked, 
as she opened the door for me. ‘Sometimes she 
is jest as bright as can be, but it don’t last long.” 

I hurried away without going through the 
| house. I could trust myself with nothing more 
|just then. Like mammy, I would be stronger 
| and calmer to-morrow. 

What a brilliant New Year’s morning dawned 
upon the earth the next day! I had with me a 
nice warm shawl, which I took for mammy, and 
an embroidered tohacco-pouch for Hiram, which I 
had intended as a gift for some one else. Half 
way to Riverside | met him. The same honest, 
brown face, with kindly eyes and smiling mouth. 

“I was comin’ to see you, mistiss,” he said. “I 
| thought, maybe, you'd rather drive than walk, 
and Mrs. Nicholls wouldn’t be afraid to trust her 

horses with me. I haven’t forgotten my old call- 
in’, mistiss.” 

“Did I really ever have a carriage and a driver, 
Hiram ?” I asked, laughing. ‘Sometimes I think 
| all those things were dreams.” 
| He did not smile, but looked very grave. 

“At any rate your situation is bettered. You 
| have nothing to regret in the past. I can’t tell 
| you, Hiram, how glad I am for you. You deserve 
| it all.” 
| “Thank you, ma’am. Yes, freedom is a good 
thimg for some of us, because we can look ahead 
| for our children. But there’s folks now at River- 

side that it seems to me don’t know what to do 
with freedom. They’re lazy, shiftless, stealin’ 
vagabonds, that won’t work, and won’t let their 
children work. Here we are at the house! Now, 
ma’am, will you walk over it before you go in 
Mammy Eunice’s room? This is my wife,” in- 
troducing me to a tall, handsome mulatto woman. 
“She is Susy, that used to help sew sometimes.” 

I remembered the girl well, though she was 
then not more than twelve years old. 

I decided to go over the house before settling 
myself for acozy chat with my old friend. The 
house was a large one, and the upper rooms were 
mostly untenanted, as Hiram and his family oc- 
cupied the lower story. The large empty rooms 
gave back a ghost-like echo, as I passed slowly 
through them. I had reserved my own bedroom 
for the last, the pleasant room where my little 
ones used to collect around my chair, and say 
their prayers before they went to bed. The room 
I used to long for when I lay ill in narrow lodg- 

| ings with few comforts, and furniture that seemed 
sordid indeed, in my eyes. 

I paused a moment, with my hand on the knob 
of the door. Then I opened it and went in. Surely 
I was dreaming! There was everything exactly 
as I left it, when the mortgage which ruined me 
did not even allow me to keep my furniture. The 
bed, the dressing-table, the armoires, and even my 
little cushioned sewing-chair near the fireplace, 
with my work-stand drawn up near it. 

Everything was spotlessly clean, and the carpet 
and rugs had not even faded. Some one who 
knew exactly how I liked things had arranged 
the room, but how came the furniture there? I 
had heard everything, even to the pictures, had 
been sold, and yet there they hung on the wall. 

I threw myself in my little chair and strove to 
think, but my thoughts were tears, and bitter tears 
besides. At last I composed myself and went 
down. 

“You've kept up my room, Hiram,” I managed 
to say. “I almost fancied myself back home 
again.” 

I never saw a calm, quiet man so confused. He 
stood first on one foot, then on the other, wiped 
his face violently with a handkerchief, and then 
cleared his throat. 

“Yes, mistiss. You was always good to me, 
and I never forgot how you nursed me through 
the yaller fever and took it from me, and most 
died. I heard as how you had nothin’ left, and 
when the furniture was sold two years ago, I 

bought up them little things fur you, and I hope 
you won’t hurt me by refusin’’em. I was goin’ 
to send ’em to you, but Mrs. Nicholls she said you 
was sure to come, so I waited. It will be more 
homelike where you live, when you have the old 
things around you.” 

I suppose I broke down. I very often do when 
I most desire to be composed, but Hiram under- 
stood me without words. He tried to turn my 
thoughts to another subject. 
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“Mammy Eunice is powerful anxious, mistiss, 
for you to come to her, and she says me and my | 
family must come too. I think the poor old soul 
has got something on her mind. She’s been much 
‘tlicted lately about something, and we’ve all seen 
it.” 

When we entered the old woman’s room we 
found her in her arm-chair, sitting upright, and 
dressed in her best,—an old black merino,—with a 
large white kerchief crossed over her breast. 

“De best blessin’s ob de New Year be upon you 
all,” she said, solemnly stretching out her hands. 
‘“‘Mistiss, come here by me. Melindy, bring me 
de black box.” 

Melinda brought a black oblong box, and laid it 
in the old woman’s lap. She took my hand, and 
said,— 

‘‘Mistiss, was 1 a good, faithful sarvant to you ?” 

“The best, the most faithful of friends!” I said, 
soothingly, for I felt sure her mind was wander- 
ing. 

“I wants you to "member dat when you hears 
wot I’se got to say. Maybe fur my sake you won’t 
be too hard ona pore misable sinner, my own son, 
wot has gone afore de Jedgment seat.” 

“Do you mean William ?” I asked, bewildered 
at her words. 

“Yes; he stole dis from you,” opening the box 
and displaying a dozen heavy silver table spoons 
with my initials. 

“But Banks’ men took them when they made a 
raid here.” 

“He told you so, but he tuck ’em and buried ‘em 





under de black fig tree. He calklated to go Norf 
and sell ‘em dar, but he took sick and jest wasted 
away, and I s’pose he wor afraid to sell em round 
here. Anyhow, when he wor dyin’ he ’fessed his 
sin ter me. He said dem spoons weighed him 
down so he couldn’t pray. Mistiss, I’se been a 
proud ooman, and it struck me like a knife in my 
heart. But I ’fesses my son’s sin afore God and 
man, and I takes my shame as a punishment fur 
holdin’ up my misable head and tinkin’ me and 
mine couldn’t do sich a ting.” 

I pressed the withered hand which through life 
had only brought help to me, and cried,— 

“O mammy, it hurts me to have you talk so. I 
am the one to ask forgiveness for having done so 
little for those who have been so faithful and true 
to me. What have Iever done to deserve your 
love? Poor William! if he was tempted and fell, 
he atoned by repentance.” 

“Hush, hush, honey!” She half rose from her 
seat, her eyes fixed in rapt attention on the ceil- 
ing. “I sees a light! I sees de sun! No more 
blind, good Lord! No more blind! no more! no 
more !”” 

No more blind forever! Ah me! that New 
Year’s day, which opened the vision of my faith- 
ful friend to the glories of the New Jerusalem, is 
among my most precious memories. They say 
excitement hastened her death, but I shall always 
believe her life was only prolonged until she saw 
me. Hiram said she had exacted from him a 
promise that if she died without seeing me, the 
box was to be sent to me, though he was ignorant 
of its contents. M. B. WILLIAMs. 
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For the Companion. 


CAST AWAY IN JAPAN. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


In FivE NumBERs.—No. II. 

Confronted by two such huge monstrosities in human 
shape, even our courageous young American lost heart. 
He was really frightened, and trembled in spite of his 
efforts to control himself. He grasped his weapon 
firmly nevertheless. 

“They shall not butcher me without a struggle,” he 
muttered. 

The giants were probably from the corps of heredi- 
tary athletes and professional fighters, called datonai, 
or sakanjee, kept by some of the Japanese Daimios, or 
nobles, as the Romans of old kept gladiators for their 
diversion on public occasions. Of what race or de- 
scent these great, animal-like beings are, there is no 
certain knowledge. There is, however, little doubt 
that the largest men in the world are found in this 
class of professional wrestlers. 

Two of these ugly and brawny Titans had been sum- 
moned to capture the hated “‘foreigner,”’ who had sac- 
rilegiously found refuge in the temple. 

After staring at him through the door for some mo- 
ments, and uttering guttural exclamations that were as 
coarse and harsh in tone as if they had come from the 
throat of a wild beast, both of them sprang into the 
room. Barzy had only time to strike a single blow 
with his weapon before he was seized in the arms of 
the larger of the two Goliahs, and notwithstanding his 
struggles, borne out through the crowd. 

But instead of being despatched at once, as he had 
fully expected to be, he was thrust into a large cage, 
formed of stout bamboo bars, which had been set in 
front of the temple in readiness to receive him. Ap 
parently some new torture, or some different and even 
more excruciating mode of execution, was reserved for 
him. 

This raya, or cage, was six or seven feet square, and 
five feet in height. As soon as he was in it, Barzy be- 
came the mark for missiles of various kinds, which 
were cast at him by the shouting, jeering crowd. 

In order to make the sport more easy and effective, 
the giant took up the cage and set it on the large stone 
post at the entrance of the temple yard. Here the 
poor fellow became a fine target for the rabble that 
surrounded him. 

A hailstorm of stones, sticks and decayed vegetables 
rained upon him between the bars; and occasionally a 
soldier varied the fun by pricking the captive with his 
sword. In all that strange-face:' multitude not a single 
eye looked with pity on the poor boy. The old laws 


of Japan sanctioned and encouraged them in their 
cruelties. 


As he looked through the bars of his cage, strange 
objects met his eyes. There was the grotesquely | 
roofed temple, set about with images of idol worship | 
and inclosed by a curiously ornamented wall of stone 
‘“‘ropes ;” there were rows of huge black-green pines, 
suspended from which were mournful-toned bells, 
while beyond, in the distance, rose lofty mountains 
whose white peaks pierced the very clouds. 

On the other side a great valley, dotted with numer- 
ous villages, the homes of myriads of people, lay out- 
spread in the warm sunshine beneath #@bright blue 
sky. 

But the people,—this strange-voiced, hooting crowd ; 
some in pale blue tunics and yellow trousers, each man 
with two swords in his belt; others nearly or quite 
naked, or wearing coarse straw coats and bowl-shaped 
straw hats; this was the oddest as well as the least re- 
assuring part of the spectacle spread out before him. 

Until after nightfall the multitude continued to 
come, in fresh crowds, to see the strange and hated be- 
ing whom they had been taught to curse as a demon 
dangerous to them and their country. 

Barzy remained all night in the cage, perched on the 
stone post, and suffered not a little from cold and from 
the narrowness of his quarters. He could lie down at 
full length only by placing himself diagonally across 
the cage from corner to corner. To stand erect was 
impossible; the cage was not high enough for that. 

His captor slept on a mat inside the gateway. Early 
in the morning the giant came out, and staring fiercely 





at his prisoner for some time, muttered exclamations 
apparently of anger, and then shouldered the 
cage and set off, as if on a journey. 

Thus began a tour without a parallel, prob- 
ably, which continued a long time,—the black 
Hercules having received orders, as Barzy at 
length concluded, to carry both the cage and its 
occupant to Tokio. 


BARZY CAGED 


But the big fellow was in a spiteful mood, and evi- 
dently did not enjoy either the service or the load. As 
the latter altogether must have weighed between three 
and four hundred pounds, it is not surprising that Bar- 
zy’s bearer considered him as one of life’s grievous 
burdens. 

With an Atlas-like strength he trudged on, however, 
for nearly an hour, when, growing impatient o. his 
load, the giant threw the cage violently down on a 
brush heap beside the way. The young sailor was not 
a little hurt by the fall. It roused his anger, and he 
shook his fists at his carrier through the bars of the 
cage and reviled him in wrathful English. 

The brawny giant did not fail to comprehend the 
tones if he did not understand the words, and seizing 
a huge stick, he beat the cage with it and tried to 
punch the American between the slats. Barzy seized 
the stick and held it, and in the struggle the cage was 
pulled along the road for fifty or sixty yards. 

Two indomitable tempers were roused; like dog and 
otter, they fought each other through the bars for some 
time. Barzy at last secured half of the stick and suc- 
ceeded in giving the giant’s hands and legs a number 
of severe blows, that so enraged him that he literally 
frothed at the mouth. 

Darting to the wall that lined the highway, he seized 
a huge stone, and raising it over his head, approached 
the cage as if he intended to crush it and its occupant. 

There he held the rock for a moment, with an ex- 
pression of hesitation on his face, and then, having ap- 
parently concluded that he had better not do a rash 
thing, and encounter his superiors afterwards, he 
threw the stone viciously against the wall and at- 
tempted again to take up the cage. 

Barzy, however, having a wholesome fear that he 
should be again thrown upon the ground, would not 
allow the giant to touch the cage. He had kept his 
half of the stick. It was a stout club, two or three 
feet long, and he vigorously pounded the athlete’s 
hands the moment he took hold of the bars. 

In this sort of resistance he evidently had an unsus- 
pected advantage; for the man at length seemed to 
become afraid that he might not be able to carry the 
cage to its destination. His fear was so great that at 
last he showed most unmistakably by his manner that 
he would not try to injure him again. 

The journey was then resumed; but the young 
American kept the club in his cage, and held it in read- 
iness to use it on the head of his bearer if he should 
show signs of insubordination. 





They went on withont a second halt for nearly two 








hours, until they reached a village of mud huts in the | 
midst of a swamp, densely overshadowed by a kind of | 
evergreen trees with singular flat tops. Hundreds of 
nearly naked laborers, both men and women, all thick- 
ly smeared with black swamp mud, came crowding 
about them, greatly excited by the spectacle and 
screaming with shrill laughter. 

Very cautiously the giant set the cage down on the 
dirty veranda of the yadoya, or village inn, and then 
went inside to get his breakfast, leaving Barzy sur- 
rounded by the wondering crowd of peasants. 

The room where the giant ate was open on the side 
of the veranda. Barzy was nearly famished, having 
eaten only the snatched and hasty repast in the temple 
the second evening previous. 

So tantalizing war the odor of the food that he 
thought he would see 1. he could not obtain some of it 
by astratagem. As I have already said, Barzy had a 
fine tenor voice. He was, too, an expert whistler, and 
he at once began to whistle “Fisher’s Hornpipe.” In- 
stantly there was silence. ‘The crowd stood motionless 
watching him and listening with open mouths. Barzy 
followed this tune with that of the ““White Cockade,” 
and then he sang “Yankee Doodle.” 

When he stopped a loud outery was raised. Then | 
with voice and gesture the people seemed to be asking 
him to whistle and sing again. 

In answer to this appeal, Barzy, sitting on the floor 
of his cage, pressed his hand on his stomach, let his 
head droop with an air of faintness, and then pointed 
significantly into his mouth. 
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There 
kind of language. 
Japanese peasant did not fail to 
it. A laugh went 
round, and again they by voice and 


was no mistaking that 


Even the stupid | 
| 


comprehend 


yvesture seemed to be asking for 
more whistling. 
To humor them, Barzy began 


“Fisher's Hornpipe” a second time, 
but stopped short after the first bar, 
and again simulated faintness and 
hunger. But the people only 
laughed. They did not seem 
have any sympathy for the poor fellow. 
or two, however, a woman 
earthen platter of rice, steaming hot and mixed with 
bits of red pepper. 

At first she did not dare to approach the dreaded for- 
eigner to hand him the dish; but at length, upon Bar- 
zy’s going to the extreme corner of the cage and turn- 
ing his back, she ventured to come near enough to leave 
it close to the bars. 

Our hungry young fellow countryman was not long 
clutching the treasure, and by a sidewise movement he 
pulled it inside the bars. He then demonstrated to the 
crowd that his dumb show of hunger was no pretence 
by eating most greedily. 

His voracity was perhaps taken as a compliment to 
Japanese cookery; for the crowd roared with merri- 
ment. They danced and shouted and enjoyed the 
spectacle of the foreigner’s odd way of eating so great- 
ly that by the time the first platterful of rice was dis- 
posed of, two or three others had been pushed up to 
the grating. 

Barzy’s hunger was soon satisfied; but the inordi- 
nate quantity of red pepper in the mess burned his 
mouth and throat, and compelled him, by dumb show, 
to beg for water to drink. 

After much laughter and sport, an upright jar con- 
taining a curious kind of turbid liquor was brought 
him, instead of water. The drink had a faint, bitter 
taste, and was also acid and pungent, like cider. Prob- 
ably it was saki,a fermented drink made from rice 
malt, which in Japan takes the place of beer in Ger- 
many and England, or of pu/que in Mexico. 

Meantime some of the people were bringing differ- 
ent sorts of food, plainly for the purpose of seeing the 
foreigner’s grimaces on tasting it; and in the midst of 
this entertainment out strode the giant, and scattered 
the crowd right and left, with gruff shouts and a kan- 
go, or traveller's basket chair, which he snatched up 
and hurled among the people. 

Then to display his strength to the multitude, he laid 
hold of the cage to shoulder it and proceed on his 
way. But a whack across the knuckles from Barzy’s 
club caused him to drop the cage, and to dance and 
how! with pain. 

The people shouted their appreciation of this exhi- 
bition, and climbing into the trees and upon the roofs 
of the houses, made free sport of the giant, who did 
not venture again to take hold of the cage, until Barzy 
gave permission. 

Though an involuntary passenger in the raya, the 


to 
In a moment 


came forward with an 





and meant to keep his advantage. For while the gi 
gantic black fellow could have crushed the American 
at a blow, either his fear of his superiors or the sturdy 
courage of his captive deterred him. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Companion. 
A BICYCLER’S SOLILOQUY. 
Upon my rolling ring I roll the sphere 
Of earth beneath me, as I spurn its mass: 
My heart is free from all corroding care, 
[ “doff the world aside and bid it pass.” 
* * * * * * 
I struck a stone, and that is why 
ave so many scars; 
to celipse the earth, 
I ran against the stars. 


—+or- 
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For the Companion. 


OLD-FASHIONED DOCTORS AND THEIR 
QUACK REMEDIES. 

Have you been in a country drug store lately’ 1 had 
that pleasure the other day. 

While waiting my turn to be served, I looked around 
in amazement at the array of what are commonly 
called quack medicines, ranged for sale, row upon row, 
shelf above shelf, of gay-looking bottles and packages, 
each promising to cure one, several, or all of the ills 
that flesh is heir to. The mere number of them was 
bewildering, and I wondered how the apothecary could 
find among the mass of bottles and packages the medi 
cine inquired for. It was like hunting for a book in a 
library. 

On the counter lay a volume of vast bulk, containing 
advertisements of a still number of medical 
I examined this stupendous book and 
yazed upon the shelves before me, marvelling at the 
folly that could buy and swallow all this stuff, and at 
the ingenuity and deception that this folly calls into 
exercise, 

It is hard to realize the fact that the healing art was 
never in so advanced and so hopeful a condition as it is 
at present; and that man was never so little foolish iu 
the matter of taking medicine as he is now. 

There are old men in Europe who remember when 
barbers did most of the common doctoring, such as 
drawing teeth, bleeding and giving physic. 

A “course of medicine,” at least once a year, and 
~ometimes twice, or even four times in a year, 
once considered by prudent parents as essential to the 
family health. 


greater 
preparations. 


War 


Whole households, as well as whole 
regiments, took simultaneous medicine. 

The custom lingered as late as the time of Nicholas 
Nickleby, who saw Mrs. Squeers ladle out brimstone 
and molasses to all the pupils in Dotheboys Hall be 
fore breakfast, to curb their impetuous appetites. In 
deed, I am not sure there are not persons who still 
adhere to the practice. 

Until quite recently bleeding was practised for al 
most every complaint. One of the first men in this 
country to perceive the folly of this practice was 
Thomas Jefferson, who, as early as 1765, used to give 
directions to his overseers when he left home “never 
to bleed a negro.” 

Although much laughed at by his neighbors for his 
new-fangled notion, he lived to see it on the way to 
general adoption. 

He used to relate an incident that occurred when he 
was Vice-President, on one of his journeys homeward 
from Philadelphia, then the national capital. The land 
lady of a hotel where he stayed had just returned from 
the funeral of a young relative. 

“But, Mr. Jefferson,” said she, ‘we have one com 
fort in affliction. We have the consolation of 
knowing that everything was done for him which could 
be done. 


our 


He was bled, sir, six and twenty times!” 

We read in old newspapers high encomiums upon 
persons who, happening to be near when some one 
was seized by violent disease, or fell down in a fit, had 
the presence of mind to open a vein instantly, and thus 
save the sick man’s life. 

It is only within a very few years that people have 
begun to use their reason in applying remedies for 
sickness. When Walter Scott was a little and a weak 
ly boy, he was taken into the country in order that he 
might be wrapped every morning in a sheep skin, 
warm from the sheep’s back. The only healing prop 
erty in the sheep skin was the warmth, and thir he 
could have had without going into the conntry or into 
the skin for it. 

An enterprising man in London used to advertise 
that he had magnetic beds of such powerful healing 
force that a diseased person by sleep'.g in one of 
them a single night would be restored to the health and 
vivacity of youth. 

He prudently charged fifty guineas for such night's 
lodging, and it is highly probable that he had patients, 
for, as old Pliny remarked in the first century of the 
Christian Era : 

“The medical is the only one of all the arts in which 
the moment a man declares himself to be an adept, 
he is at once believed; while there is at the same time 
no imposture the results of which are more fraught 
with peril.” 

The same Pliny, who was by the way a very wise 
man for his day, and one of the first martyrs to sci- 
ence, for he lost his life in observing the eruption of 
Vesuvius, which overwhelmed Pompeii and Herculan- 
eum, hit upon the true explanation of our credulity 
with regard to medicine. 

“To all this peril, however,” he says, ‘“‘we give no 
attention, so seductive is the sweet influence of the hope 
entertained by a sick man of his ultimate recovery.” 

Upon reading these sage remarks of Pliny the Elder, 
we should naturally suppose that he, if no one else, 
must have been free from the credulity which he ex- 
plained so well. Alas, the inconsistency of man! There 
is no other author, ancient or modern, whose writings 
contain such a quantity of medical absurdity as his. 

He tells us, for example, that by the touch of an ele- 
phant’s trunk, a man’s headache is alleviated, and 
more particularly if the animal happens to sneeze at 
the moment. He declares, too, that the blood of an cle- 
phant is good for consumption, and its liver for epilepsy. 

I can hardly believe my eyes when I read some of 


the grave recommendations of this famous sage. For 


some diseases of the eyes it is recommended, says 
Pliny, to anoint them with the gravy of a hyena’s liver 
roasted fresh, mixed with clarified honey. 

“It is said, too,” he remarks in another volume, 





young sailor had made himself master of the situation, 


“that if a person takes nine grains of barley, and 
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traces three uiies around a boil, with each of them 
in the left hand, and then throws them all into the 
fire, he will experience an immediate cure.” 

He «ives likewise a cure for all kiads of warts : 


THE YOUTH’S 








of the patent medicines and medical preparations 
of the drug-store alluded to above, are excellent 
and useful. 
My advice is, however, let them all alone, and 
“On the first diy of the moon each wart must | follow the prescription given by an old doctor to a 
be touched wiih a single chick-pea; after which | person of an economical turn who wanted medi- 
tie up the peas ina linen cloth, and throw it be- | cal advice without paying the doctor’s fee. 
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COMPANION. | 


by carrier, as is now done in England, and in al- 
most all other countries. 

Then, tov, we shall certainiy reach a time when 
the single rate of postage on letters will be one cent. 
This may be far in the future, and only the young- 
er members of the present generation may live tc 
see it, but it will come. Long before it is accom- 





|emerge from his seclusion now, in his old age, to 
mingle in the strifes of politics ox public life. 

For more than fifty years he has devoted him- | 
| self exclusively to his gentle art. As long ago as 
1830, when he was twenty years of age, he pub- 
lished his first modest volume of poems. Twenty 
years after, his poem “In Memoriam,” written in 
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OLD-FASHLONED DOCTORS AND THEIR QUACK REMEDIES. 


hind you. By adopting this plan it is thought 
the warts will be made to disappear.” 


In some parts of Europe a wart-cure of similar | my good friend. 









































“Doctor,” said he, in 


advise as the best thing for 
a pain in the breast ?” 

The doctor adjusted his 
wig, threw himself into an 





attitude of profound reflection, and then said,— 


“Oh! Ah! A pain in the breast! I will tell you 
The very best thing I could 


. . . "1 . . | . . . . 
nature is still practised. The patient is required | advise you to do for a pain in the breast is—con- 


to touch each wart with a pebble, put all the peb- | 
bles in a bag, and lose them on his way to church | 
on Sunday morning. Whoever picks up the bag 

will have all the warts. | 

I could easily select from the writings of this 
one philosopher some hundreds of prescriptions 
One more catches my eye as 
I close his book, which is too curious to omit. 

It another cure for headache: extract the 
small bone from the head of a snail found between 
two cart ruts, pass it through a gold rmg witir a 
piece of ivory, sew it in a piece of dog skin and 
fasten it to the patient. 

“This remedy,” says Pliny, “is well known to 
most persons, and is always used with success.” 

These specimens fairly represent the state of the 
medical art in the Roman Empire, A. D. 75. Ad 
was then conjecture and quackery, neither reason 
nor experiment having part or lot in the nuatter. 

Nor was tuere any real advance during the first 
fifteen hundred of our era, as could be 
proved by numberless examples. 

Doctor Paracelsus, who flourished in Germany 
aout the year 1540, and whose works in folio vol- 
umes can still be consulted in our libraries, pre- | 
scribes a wonderful kind of salve for sword 
wounds, composed of six ingredients : 
from the head of a thief who has been hanged and 
left hanging on the gibbet, one ounce; of mummy, 
one ounce; of human still warm, 
ounce; of human fat, two ounces; of linseed oil, 
two ounces; of turpentine, two ounces. 

These ingredients were to be well mixed and 
then the salve was to be applied, not to the wounds, 
but to the sword which had given the wounds. 
The learned doctor says,— 

“Dip the sword in blood from the wound, 
anoint it with the salve, put it away in a cool 
place, keep the wound well dressed, and it will 
heal speedily.” 

Let us take another instance from the memoirs 
of Richard Baxter, author of “The Saint’s Rest.” 

He heard of a man who, being like himself 
troubled with indigestion, had been cured by 
swallowing a golden vullet. Accordingly he pro- 
ceeded at once to have a golden bullet made, in 
weight equal perhaps to a five-dollar gold piece. 

Of course it did not help him. On the contrary 
it was for a long time a fresh cause of anxiety. 

The question may occur to the reader, how 
could a man so intelligent as Richard Baxter en- 
tertain this ridiculous idea? The reason was the 
same as in the case of Pliny. He did not use his 

intelligence upon it. 

He never said to himself, Is there any probabil- 
ity in a lump of gold having healing properties ? 

He felt uncomfortable, longed for relief, read 
about the golden bullet, and simply delieved ! 

The first step toward discovery is to doubt. 
Doubt leads to inquiry, to experiment, to the de- 
tection of errors, to the discovery of truth. This 
method, after being applied to the sciences, was 
finally applied to the art of healing, and most val- 
uable results have already been attained by it. 

Medical practice, I repeat, was never so sound, 


as sensible as these. 


Is 


¥ ears 
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of moss 


blood, one 


sult your physician.” 


JAMES PARTON. 
>> 
IF ONLY WE STRIVE, 


If only we strive to be pure 2d true, 
To each of us all there will ne an hour 
When the tree st with flower 
And rain at our feet the golden dower 
Of something grander than ever we knew 

— Selected, 
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THE POET PEER. 
Queen Victoria has conferred upon Alfred Ten- 


nyson, the most eminent of living English poets, 
the hereditary title of baron, and a seat in the 


House of Lords. But while this is nominally a 


distinction given by the Queen, it doubtless was 


| miliar friends. 


| ited their titles. 


really suggested by Prime Minister Gladstone. 

The great statesman and the great poet are fa- 
A few weeks ago they took a sea 
trip together to the Hebrides and to Denmark. 
*ir. Gladstone deems it fitting that this man of 
genius, who has so long delighted the readers of 
two continents, should receive a signal mark of 
honor at the hands of the sovereign. 

There have been poet peers before Tennyson : 
but no poet has ever been made a peer solely as a 
recognition of his literary work. Lord Lyttleton 
in the last century, and Lord Byron in this, inher- 
Lord Houghton, who is a poet of 
the second or third rank, Lord Macaulay, who 
wrote ballads as well as histories, and Lord Lyt- 
ton, who was a readable poet as well as a power- 
ful novelist, had political rather than literary 
claims to the peerages they received. 

For thirty-three years Tennyson has enjoyed 
the distinction of being the poet laureate of Eng- 
land, succeeding William Wordsworth in that or- 
namental oftice; and during that period, no poet 
has arisen to contest his position as the foremost 
of British bards. 

An amusing incident is related of the circum- 
stances under which Tennyson became poet lau- 
reate. 


Rogers, then past his ninetieth year. 


Tennyson. 
The minister seems to have been ignorant of 
Tennyson’s very name; for in reply he wrote to 
Rogers, and asked him what Tennyson had writ- 
ten, and whether he was of “good character.” 
Tennyson, the author of so many strong, sweet, 
and beautiful verses, is indeed an interesting figure 
in his new character as a peer of the realm. He 
is aristocratic and exclusive in his tastes, and 
| therefore doubtless feels gratified to be numbered 
among “noble lords.” His descendants will suc- 
ceed him as peers, and thus the titular reward of 
his poetic labors will serve in coming generations 
to ever remind the English people of the first poet 
of the Victorian era. 
But in the legislative duties of the House of 
Lords, we can scarcely expect Baron Tennyson 





On Wordsworth’s death, in 1850, the title 
was offered to the venerable banker-poet, Samuel 
Rogers de- 
clined it, and on being asked by the minister of 
the day whom he would recommend, he named 


memory of his dead friend Arthur Hallam, and by 
many of his admirers thought to be his master- 
piece, waggiven to the public ; and in 1855 appeared 
“Maud,” and later the “Idyls of the Kiv.z,” which 
must certainly be ranked among his finest works. 
One of his most charming recent poems was con- 
tributed to the Christmas number of the ComPpan- 
10N. His poetical productions, one and all, are 
marked by the exceeding care and finish which 
should be bestowed upon true works of the liter- 
ary art. He has written not many things, but 
much; and through all these years has been ab- 
sorbed, apparently, in the labors of his fancy and 
his pen. 

The evening of his days is haloed with honors, 
ease, and fame. A peer of England, poet-laureate, 
liberally pensioned, his name familiar far and 
wide, with a host of talented and devoted friends, 
the poet may well be said to be biessed in his old 
age. 

THE NEW HOPE. 
Men of thou:ht! be up and stirring 
Night and day: 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
Clear the way! 


Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
Sye may! 





There's a fount about to stream, 
The light about to beam, 
There’s a warmth about to glow, 
There's a flower about to blow; 


There’s a midnight blackness changing 


Into gray; 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


+e 
POSTAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


a : : 

sublie cofbe-room. in al The experience of mankind has never developed 

i ies , a 2 

loud and pompous tone |a more remarkable example of the effect of a di- 
be 7 ’ es . 

“doctor, what would you vision of labor, and of doing work upon a large 


scale, in cheapening the average cost of each par- | 


ticular process, than is afforded by the postal busi- 
ness. Take the case of a letter mailed in New 
York to go to San Francisco. What an amount 
of labor must be done to transport and deliver it, 
and how many times that single letter must be 
handled ! 

A collector takes it from the street letter-box 
and carries it to the post-office. One clerk stamps 


' 


which is to go to California, a fourth loads it into 
a mail wagon. It is carried to the railroad station 
and put into a postal car, where it is probably 
handled again by a railway clerk. It is then con- 
veyed thousands of miles across the country, re- 
stamped in San Francisco, and finally delivered by 
a carrier to the person addressed. 

If there were but one such letter, it would cost a 
| large sum to perform the service, certainly not less 
| than fifty dollars. But there are so many letters 





| to be sent that the Government can send each let- | 


| ter for two cents, and yet make a profit in doing 
ls \ : A 
| it. For the letter mail, though the rate is so low, 


| is required to make up the loss which the Govern- | 


| ment suffers in carrying newspapers at arate much 
lower still. 

The extraordinary cheapness of this service 
| leads naturally to a great increase in the use of 
the mails. Fifty years ago, postage was so high 
that men were forced to economize in their corre- 
spondence. But it is now so low that the whole 
amount spent for postage is hardly noticed or 
missed, except by persons who do a very large 
business. 

The rate is diminishing, too. It is but a few 
years since a great reduction was made in the post- 
age upon papers sent to regular subscribers, and 


cents. 
preparing new reductions. 
Two of these are under consideration. 


cent. 


letters” is two cents. 


dent favors it, in spite of the loss it would cause. 


whole country. 
is now a half-ounce. A letter weighing three-quar- 
ters of an ounce pays two rates, four cents; an 
ounce and a quarter, three rates, six cents; an 
ounce and three quarters, four rates, eight cents. 
It is proposed to raise the unit toan ounce. If this 
were done, a letter weighing less than one ounce 
would go for one rate, two cents; less than two 
ounces two rates, four cents, and so on. 

This change would not make a great difference 
in the revenue of the department, for most letters 
need not exceed half an ounce in weight, and no- 
body wishes to throw away paper by sending it 
biank in the mails. But it would make quite a 
saving to those who are in the habit of writing very 
long letters. 

It is impossible to foretell how far the extension 


it, another classifies it, a third puts it into a bag | 


we are now just getting the full benefit of the re- 
duction of the single rate of letter postage to two 
Yet already the post-office authorities are 


One is 
the reduction of local postage everywhere to one 
This is now the rate except at the carrier 
offices. But at all such offices as New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago and San Francisco,— 
in fact at all the one hundred and fifty-four offices 
which are served by carrier, the rate upon “drop 


The Postmaster-General does not recommend 
this change, but opposes it on the ground that it 
would make the carrier system a burden and a loss 
everywhere except .i New York. But the Presi- 


The other proposed improvement is one for the 
The “unit of weight” for letters 


plished mails will be more frequent and transpor- 
tation much quicker than it is at present 


—_4@ 
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THE SULTAN INTERVIEWED. 

A London journalist succeeded a short time ago ip 
interviewing no less a personage than Abdul Hamid, 
the Grand Seigneur,—as he used to be styled,—whom 
we now call the Sultanof Turkey. The correspondent 
describes him as a man about forty-one years of age, 
a somewhat tall and slightly-built gentleman, with 
black, close-cut hair and a dark complexion. 

He wore the uniform of his own guard—blue trous- 
ere with a double red stripe down them; patent leather 
boots with spurs; tunic; red-lined cloak, and a larg 
sword inared velvet sheath. He looked very muck 
like an officer of Hussars or Zouaves, with a calm, 
thoughtful and somewhat melancholy expression of 
face. 

When the journalist, the interpreter and the Sultan 
were seated, and the first civilities were over, the long- 
sought conversation upon the condition and prospects 
of Turkey began. 

“TI am happy,” said the correspondent, “not to leavc 

Turkey without having been allowed access to your 
majesty.” 
“T am glad to see you,” responded the Sultan, ‘‘and 
| to thank you for having judged with your own eyes a 
country which is systematically calumniated in Europe. 
Those who assert that Turkey is incurable wilfully 
vilify it. I have already reformed the management of 
my civil list. My Government has not for some years 
raised a fresh loan. 

“It is wrong to represent me as opposed to liberty. I 
am quite aware that a country should be up to the lev- 
el of the age; but a country upon which is bestowed a 
liberty it does not know how to use, is like a man pre- 
sented with a gun he does not know how to handle. 
He must be trained to use liberty, and that is what I 
am endeavoring to io with my people. I have opened 
schools on a large scale, for education is the best prep- 
aration for liberty.” 

The Sultan spoke with reeling and earnestness. The 
correspondent, who is evidently a man of ability and 
knowledge, expresses the opinion that Abdul Hamid is 
a patriot, and meant every word he said. 

At the close of the conversation, the Sultan thanked 
the journalist for his visit, and invited him if he should 
ever return to Constantinople, to call again upon him. 
“Come to me the very day you arrive,” said the Grand 
Turk. 

The interpreter handed the visitor a box containing 
the insignia of a Turkish order, which he said the em- 
peror requested him to accept as “a memento of his 
Visit.” 

Etiquette required that the recipient of this distinc- 
tiun should assume the insignia before leaving the pal- 
a The decorations were conspicuous, and not in 
harmony with the London morning-suit in which the 
stranger was attired. He put them on, nevertheless, 
and they made him an object of unusual attention and 
respect. The guard saluted him as he left the palace 
by presenting arms. Every one looked at him with cu- 
riosity, as one whom the Sultan had honored, while 
he, poor man, pursued his homeward way, saying to 
himself,— 

“I hope I shall not meet some European caricaturist 
| on the road!” 

It is hard for one of our matter-of-fact race to wear 
“insignia” without acute consciousness that produces 
awkwardness. Americans, especially, do not tak« 

gracefully to ribbons. 








| 
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SNOBBISH, 
When Gen. Grant was inaugurated President, after 
his first election, it is said that a few families who had 
long ruled Washington society combined to exclude 
the new comers from their circle. The official families 
were to be recognized as officials; but socially, they 
were to be ostracised. 
The alleged cause for this sentence of banishment 
was the fact that the President had once been a tan- 
ner, and had frequently been seen driving a cart in the 
streets of St. Louis. A brilliant ball was given by one 
of the leaders of fashion to which none of the new 
comers were invited; and the hostess took occasion to 
observe to a foreign minister who was present,— 
“We may have to accept tradesmen and mechanics 
as our rulers, but we are not obliged to associate with 
them.” 
The remark was repeated widely. A few days later 
a paper was privately circulated, bearing the names of 
nearly all the American guests at the dinner, with an 
appended note of their origin, as— 

“Mrs. A——, daughter of a blacksmith. 

“Mrs. B——, granddaughter of a horse jockey. 

“Mr. C—— made his money by swindling the Sioux,” 
etc., etc. 

The act was that of a vulgar and malignant nature. 
But no one can deny that the punishment was de- 
served. 

Wealthy Americans show an increasing tendency to 
be ashamed of the shops of their fathers, and to affect 
disgust at trade, and an exclusiveness which they im- 
agine belongs to the nobly born in England. They 
forget that the memory of their low origin is kept 
alive by this puerile vanity, while, if their bearing was 
manly and simple, no one would remember, except in 
their honor, the obstacles through which they, or their 
fathers, have climbed upward. 

“Sir,” said an angry opponent to Andrew Johnson, 
“T know that you were once a tailor!” 

“Sir,” replied the President, ‘if you had ever been a 
tailor, you would have been one to this day.” 

A well-known old senator from Kentucky took a 
keen delight in snubbing this modern affectation of 
gentility. A young egotist met him one day on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. “Ah, senator,” he lisped, “I called 
on you yesterday.” 

“Yes, got yourcard. By the way, what was that 





of mail facilities, and the cheapening of the service, 





to take active part. He has long lived a retired 


life, mingling little in society, and rarely appear- 





so reasonable and so successful as it is to-day in 
large portions of the United States, Many even 





ing in the streets of London, He is not likely to 


may go. 
| son in the country will have his letters delivered 


But the time is coming when every per- | 


horse’s head on it for, and the letters?” 
| The youth laughed airily. ‘The head, Judge, is my 
| erest—the steed which some of my anccsiors rode ta 
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battle—and the letters E. P. 
the card myself.”” 
“Oh, L see!” dryly replied the judge. 
A day or two later, they met again. 
card, Judge, this morning. 
dinary figures on it mean?” 
“Oh! The mule is my crest. 


mean en personne—l| lett 


“I got your | 
But what do those extraor- 





I sell mules in Ken- 








tucky; and the letters 8. B. A. D. mean that the card 
was sent by a darkey.”’ 
Whatever airs the young man practised thereafter, 
were never displayed before Senator 8 
PAYING THE TRAITOR. 
Men use treachery and despise the traitor. Their 


moral sense revolts against the means which their crav- 
ing for success persuades them to use. The fact shows 
that faith in the moralist’s maxim, ‘Nothing is expe- 
dient which is dishonorable,” is not strong enough to 
remove this moral contradiction. And so the world, 
which makes success a duty, will continue to pay and 
despise the traitor. 

The late Count de Chambord’s birth occurred after 
the assassination of his father, the Duke de Berri, in | 
1820. His mother, a woman of great courage and force 
of character,—she offered to lead the royal troops 
against the revolutionists of 1830,—plotted to seat him 
on the French throne, as the only legitimate Bourbon. 

In 1832, she landed near Marseilles and appealed to 
the French Legitimists to rise against Louis Philippe. 
The appeal fell upon deaf ears, and the duchess was 
obliged to hide herself. One of her suite, named Deutz, 
agrecd to sell to the Goverument, for fifty thousand 
francs, the secret of her hiding-place. The betrayed 


duchess was arrested and imprisoned. 

To M. Didier, the secretary of the Minister of the | 
Interior, was assigned the disagreeable duty of paying 
the traitor. At the appointed hour, Didier called his | 
son into the office, and said,— | 

“Look well now at what passes, and never forget it. | 
You will learn what a scoundrel is, and the method of 
paying him.” 

The secretary spoke to a messenger, and Deutz, the 
traitor, was brought in. M. Didier stood behind his 
desk, on which were placed two packages, each con- 
taining twenty-five As Deutz ap- 
proached the desk, the secretary made a sign to him to 
stop. Then, with a pair of tongs, he picked up the 
packages, and dropping them into the open hands of 
the traitor, pointed to the door. 

~or 
PAWNING THE BIBLE. 

So craving is the appetite for strong drink at times 
that it forces its victim to transgress the boundary of 
reverence for things it once venerated. An old Scotch 
woman was so fond of “the mountain dew,” as Scotch- 
men call their native whiskey, that she frequently found 
herself without money to purchase the necessaries of 
life, much less a gill of liquor. 


thousand francs. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

On one of these occasions, her craving for ‘“‘a drap- 
pic’? became so intense that she resolved to try her | 
credit, which was very low, at the public house. 
moning her little granddaughter, she said,— 

“Lassie, gang to Donald MacCullum and bring me 
a gill, and tell him I’ll pay him i’ the morning.” 

Back came the damsel with no whiskey, saying that 
Donald would sell her no whiskey save for cash. The 
irritated old woman looked about the house for some 
means of “raising the wind.” Her eye fell upon the 
family Bible, which had for years rested on the shelf. 
It was a hard thing to do, but her appetite was clamor- 
ous, and nothing else seemed handy. 

“Here, ” said she, handing her the old Bible, 
‘“‘gie him this, and tell him to keep it until I bring the 
siller.” 

Soon the little carrier returned with the Bible. ‘‘Don- 
ald says he must hae the bawbees first, granny.” 

The old woman was angry, and with a snort threw 
up her arms, and exclaimed, with a singular mixture of 
wit and irreverence,— 

“Losh! did anybody ever hear the like o’ that! The 
man will neither tak’ my word nor the Word 0’ God!” 





| 
Sum- | 





lassie, 
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A WIFE’S AID. 

Blindness is regarded as a hindrance to success in s0- 
cial or public life. If one can practise some handicraft 
for support, and thus escape being a burden to others, 
he is counted worthy of high praise. But a blind man, 
Mr. Faweett, has risen by sheer merit to a foremost 
place among English statesmen. He is Postmaster- 
General, one of the most valuable members of the Cab- 
inet, and a speaker who always commands the atten- 
tion of Parliament. He is also an original thinker, and 
one who shows himself the master of any subject: he 
discusses. 

His success, independently of his own strong will, is 
due to his wife, a lady of broad culture, who reads to 
him constantly, and serves also as his amanuensis. She 
is a great favorite in society, but devotes herself to her 
husband, and is fertile in expedients to promote his 
success. They have one of the happiest homes in Lon- 
don, and their constant appearance together in the 
streets has made them known to the people. 

It seems incredible that one without sight can have a 
place among the first statesmen of England. But it is 
even more singular that Mr. Fawcett is not only an en- 
thusiastic fisherman, but that he should be noted for 
skill in casting a fly. What young man will whine over 
hindrances to success, with such an example to inspire 
him? 


IGNORANCE’S ADMIRATION, 

Ignorance admires even a little knowledge. The as- 
tronomer, whose prediction is fulfilled by the eclipse, 
is saluted by the savage as a prophet. An office-seeker 
might often say to those whose votes he has gained by 
the display of a little learning on the stump, ‘Your ig- 
norance is the mother of your devotion to me.” 

“Tip them a little Latin, general,” whispered a 
friend of General Jackson’s as the hero of New Orleans 
was concluding a speech. The general knew little Lat- 
in and less Greek. But he scratched his head, and 
then thundered out, “‘Z p/uribus unum!” The crowd 
made the welkin ring with their cheers. 

The other day some mechanics, standing in the 


| prizes for Short Stories. 


| mous definition of oats: 


as smart and had as good an education as that chap, 1 
wouldn't atay in this business a great while, you may 
be certain! 
“Why, what would you do?’’ inquired the rest. 
“Do? I'd go right to Boston, and apply for a po- 
sition as a letter-carrier!” 





PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 
$3000. 
The Publishers of the Companion offer $3,000 in 


Application for particulars 


| to be made by letter to 


ASSISTANT EDITORS, 
YoutTH’s COMPANION, 
Boston, Mass. 








AN UNPROMISING BOY. 

A boy does not always show what sort of a man he 
will make. Isaac Barrow was a great man among the 
old English divines. But his boyhood was so destitute 
of promise that his father looked upon him as the least | 
favored of his sons, and used to pray, if God must | 
take one out of the family, ‘‘let it be poor Isaac.” 

The late Rev. W. H. Cudworth, who, after years of | 
usefulness, was stricken down with apoplexy while | 
praying in an East Boston pulpit, was one of these un- 
promising boys. Dr. Miles, his former pastor, thus 


writes of him to the Christian Register : 


His early days gave no promise of his eminently use- 
ful life. He fell into the Merrimac Canal when he was 
asmall boy; and the man who pulled him out of the | 
water said, after he had learned what a roguish, mis- | 
chievous little fellow he was, that perhaps “the worst 
thing I ever did was to prevent his sinking.” 

When it was heard that Cudworth intended to study 
for the ministry, a Corporation Agent said to me, ex- 
pressing his surprise and quoting a familiar Latin sen- 
tence, ‘ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis tempus 


| 


eget.” [These times stand in need of no such defend- 
ers. ] 

At the university he did not have high rank as a 
scholar. His mind was occupied with other things 


than the prescribed studies. 

In his daily recitations, his moral qualities were more | 
apparent than his intellectual attainments,—his regu- | 
larity, promptness, pleasure in doing a kindness to oth- | 
ers, and unfailing good-nature under correction. 

He entered upon a clerical service which throughout 
has been in perfect harmony with the leading traits of 
his character. It has been marked by practical useful- 
ness. He seems to have asked himself, ‘‘What can I 
best do for the peculiar population gathered here in 
this suburb of the old city?” 

The answer of his whole life was, ‘I can try to do 
them good.” 

He declined no service that would aid any family in | 
his section of the city, or guide any child in his Sunday | 
school. One day, describing to me his routine of la- 
— he said, ‘You see I have used my legs more than | 
my brain.” 





~~ 
or 


A DEFINITION OF TASTE. 

Some Englishmen, being a little envious at seeing so 
many Scotchmen capture the prizes in law, divinity 
and commerce, which London holds out to smart men, 
have sneeringly said, “Scotland is a good country to 
emigrate from!” Dr. Johnson expressed the preju- 
dice of his countrymen towards Scotchmen in his fa- 
“Food for horses in England 
and for men in Scotland.” 


Dr. Johnson’s biographer, Boswell, a Scotchman, 
became the best of biographers through being the most 
servile of toadies. He anticipated by scores of years 
the modern “interviewer,” and used to annoy the great 
men of that day by gleaning their opinions and pub- 
lishing them. 

On one occasion, he called upon Lord Eldon-and de- 
sired to know what would be his lordship’s definition 
of taste. 

“T must decline to give you my opinion,” said Eldon, 
‘because I know you will publish it, and I don’t choose 
to submit my definition of taste to public criticism.” 
Boswell, whom no refusal could drive away, contin- 
ued to importune Eldon. 

“TI have got,” he said, “Henry Dundas’, Sir Archi- 
bald Macdonald’s and John Anstruther’s definition of 
taste, and I would like much to have yours.” 

The gentlemen whose names he mentioned were three 
notable Scotchmen, who had made their mark in Lon- 
don. Eldon, seeing in this fact his opportunity, said,— 
“Well, then, Boswell, we must have an end of this. 
Taste, according to my definition, is the judgment 
which Dundas, Macdonald, Anstruther and you mani- 
fested when you determined to quit Scotland, and to 
come into the South. You may publish this, if you 
please.” 

But he never did. 





<~oe—- 
“PLAY KATIE DARLING.” 

Grim as war is, it has its jokes which are no less 

amusing than those of peace. The authors of “Blue and 

Gray” tell a humorous story of Private C., who, though 

a brave soldier of the Seventh Virginia Cavalry, would 

not face the fire of his comrades’ badinage. 


He was detailed by the regimental surgeon to carry 
on the march the doctor’s medicine chest, a box eigh- 
teen inches long, ten inches in width and two-thirds of 
a foot deep, made of mahogany and covered with stout 
leather. 

While the regiment was passing through a Virginia 
village, a little negro spied the man with the chest. 

“Mister, O mister!” she shouted, ‘please play Katie 
Darling on yer organ.’ 

Shouts of laughter followed the negro’s request, and 
as soon as the regiment halted C. asked to be relieved 
of a duty that impressed negroes with the idea that he 
was an organ-grinder. 


—a 
FORECAST. 
An incident of the battle of Chancellorsville illus- 
trates that forecast of the Germans which prompts 
them to anticipate emergencies : 


During the battle a Mississippian captured a burly 
Dutchman. Taking his prisoner a short distance from 
the line of battle, he said to him: 

“Come, old Germany, shell out.” 

“Sinell out vat?” 

“Why, greenbacks.” 

“Greenbacks!” exclaimed the tic German, 
as a broad smile of satisfaction spread over his face. 
“Yer tinks I pese a fool to pack greenbacks around for 

you Shonnies? Not much, I don’t; I send them all 

ome to mine frau.’ 


——— 
A COLORED sister lately told her mistress that they 


had introduced some delightful “responsible” readings 
at her church. 


hi 





ScENE at a base ball grounds: A ball was knocked 





street, were trying to solve a simple problem in arith- 
metic. While they were puzzling themselves, another 
mechanic came along. The problem was stated to 
him, and he solved it, in a roundabout way, and 
moved on. 

“Tf I,” exclaimed one of the group, admiringly, “‘was ; 


sideways and caught on a fly. ‘Foul and out,” was 
| the cry of the umpire. A charming high-school girl, 
looking at the game, ejaculates: ‘Ah, really, how can 
| it be fowl? I don’t see any feathers.” And she turned 
to her attendant with an inquiring look. ‘Well, oh! 
| Yes, you see, the reason you don’t see any feathers is 


| effective. 


1 
1V 


Dandruft 
IS REMOVED BY THE USE OF COCOAINE, 
| and it stimulates and promotes the grewth of the hair. 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [Ade. 


——---—~> ---- — 
For Coughs, Asthma and Throat Disorders 


use“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They ave exceedingly 


Sold only in boxes. 2 cents. {Ade. 


No exaggerated or fictitious certiticates. Solid facts 
testify the marvellous cures of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.[Adr. 
- + 

Three bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla cured Mr. 
Abbey of Springfield of a six years’ catarrh. [Ade. 
ve: BBER STAMPS. Best Made. Inimense Catalogue 
free to Agts. TheG.A. HARPER MPG.CO.Clev land,O 
GENTS W: ak ee to sell 











Lubric ating and 








Shoe Oils. E. - Diz TERICHS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tape PS 1000 well a sortec 1,25c. Dass’t’d, with list, 
. J. E. P. Person & Wood, Hinsdale, Ils, | 















































ONE-CEN' Tr HANDSOME NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y 
50 Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c. Card Co.,Montpelicr, Vt. 
Petri, lo: send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
10 . LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all ditfer- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKs, Montpelier, Vt. 
ING restored, Full particulars 
and testimonials FREE. JOHN 
GARMORE, Cincinnati, O. 
10 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10¢.; 100 Trans- | 
Jer Pictures, 10¢.; Gem "hromos, 20c.; or the lot 
or 26e. Name this paper. H.E.SLAYTON, »Montpe lier, V t 
YOUNG MEN Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 
will give you a situation. Circu- | 
lars free. Vv ALENTINE BROS.,, Janesville, Wis. 
6 GOLD BEVEL-EDGE CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAx MOTTO CARDS, 2 cents. 
EO. W. WITBECK, Nassau, N. Y. 
HAT will the Weather be To-morrow? Everybody 
wants one. Signal Service Barometer & Thermom- 
eter. Price, 50 cts. H. ZIEGLER, 74 3d Av aN. Y. City. | 
Cheap Sets! Packets 5 
am | M cents to $10. Price-list 
! and 105 stoma. 3 cents. 
Tuttle Bros., 506 Macon St., Broo lyn, N.Y. 
SNUINE CREMONA VIOLIN STRINGS— 
intended for Solo Artists and are the most perfect 
Violin String ever made. They are nay for tune, 
and endurance. at 3 cts., A 30 cts., D 40 cts., G 35 
et for $1.25. . P. CARY, Coventry, N.Y. 
v for handsome illustrated stand- 
AGENTS Wanted 1. 
works of character; great 
variety; low in price; selling spr th 3; needed everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 
North Fourth Street, Puitadelphia. Pa. 





to handle our goods, We 


| furnish goods on commission with all necessary adver- 





tising for business, to suitable oo who can furnish 
evidence of re ponsibility. ddres 
BELLAMY’S MEDIC INE Co. 


‘STAM PS 200 VARIETIES Foreign, includ- 


ing many rare Nicaragua, St. ‘Domin- 





Ogdensbur £, 





‘o, Cyprus, Ecuador, C osta Rica, Hayti, Iceland, Port, 
ndies, Brazil, Curacao, Vitae ——— Se whe 1, Levant, &c. 
75c.; 500 well mixed forei en lars free, Agents 


iret 

STARR & CHAMP TON: Coldwater, Mich. 

The Noyes Reading Machine. 

Ask your Bookseller for it. 

L. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
Dictionary and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you 
with ev ery thing wor th having in the shape 
of a Bookholder. Send for Illust’d Circular, 


LOOK HERE, BOYS 


We will send you one of our Fes BOSS TOPS,” by 
mail, i i ot for only 10 cents, They are all metal 
and will not yw We want Agents to sell them. 

- DAVIS & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


wanted. 























I. C. C.--A. Q. RIO. C. T. 


| Mills. 
Ww ILSON BROS.,, 4 Delaware Street, 


| match, 


a few good Agents in each mit 


” 
Vv 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


NSTRUCTIONS for working the stitches. 

for Dry and Wet Stamping. One sample 
Pattern, and Catalogue of over 800 Patterns. 
2-cent stamps J. F. INGALLS, 


COLORADO SPECIMENS. 


Ink Spy decorated with ores, Gold, Silver, Copper. 
Iron, Lead, Zine, and other curious specimens—num- 
bercd 2nd catalogued, $3.00 post-paid, Address, 

MIN NERAL | © CURIOSITY SuPPLY Co., Greeley, Colorado, 


NOTICE. 


100 Beautiful Large Pieture Cards for Scrap Books, 
all different. The finest collection ever offered for the 
money. By mail for fifteen . )) two-cent stamps. 
AETN AL CARD CO., 104 Fuiton St., New York, 


Ti | R = E CENT STAMP will se- 


cure ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE Book ON Ox- 
YGEN TREATMENT, free by mail. Address 
DR. PEIRO, 83 Madison Street 
BURGLAR ALARM, “neg a family want them. 
un be pa on any door or 


window in three minutes. It is re/iable, simple and dur- 
able, L will send two full-sized Alar ms, one attached toa 
small door, the other to a window, for 60 cents, ppoee age 


Directions 

perforated 
All for 10 

LYNN, MASS. 





a new 





» Chicago, 


paid. This makes a good outfit for an agent. reulars 
free. WILL J. BARBER, Collinsville, Conn, 


Grind your own Bone 


| Meal, Oyster Shells and Corn 
in the B5 HAND MILL (F.W il- 
son’s Patent). 100 per cent, 
made in keeping poultry, 
Power Mills and Farm 

Circulars and Testimonials sent on ap 
K tet 


ST. VALENTINE'S PACKAGE 


Contains 4 Valentines at 5 ets.: 4at 10 ets.; 2at i ets.; 2 
at 25 cts.; at retail prices. 12. Embossed E nvclopes ‘to 
24 cts., retail. 
of Sentimental Valentines, 
sent to any address on receipt of 
currency, or two ag kages toaddress for 

W. TAFT, North Grafton, 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ttion, 
Pa. 


lie: 
on, 


This package of entirely new style 
appropriately versed, will be 
55> cents in stamps or 
a Dollar Bill. 
Mass. 





new 








Books and Bibles| FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED. 


| A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS— eereenal 
| Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET OF 
| FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and Cherries—very 
ral and from original designs. Full-size. Mailed on 
ipt of 9 ce na or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 


sntion this pape 
SC orTr & Bow ‘NE, 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 
Be st collection of 


x. 40 OLD VIOLINS, fists 


ever offe red in this 
country; Amati, Stradivarius, Maggini, Guanarius, &c., 

100 to 20 years old; prices, from $25 to $300 each; also, 
Violins made from very old wood, having all the pec uliar 
qualities of genuine old violins, prices, $30, $35, $40 each ; 

50) varieties of new violins, prices, $1 to $125 each: tine 
new violins, strong, powerful tones, for $5, $10, $15, $20, 




















$2 each; every one warranted; over 1000 in tune to test 
and compare, Bows and Cases, 75c. to $8 each, Send for 
catalogue, ELIAS HOW E, & C ourt Street, Boston, 


In The Devil’s Lake, 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 


3 Ys O And Mouse 
North 


Dakota. AC R E S 


Sectional Map and full pan tte wie on 8 
FREE Cc, 


Roy 


River Country. 
Tributary 
United States 

Land Oflice at 


Grand Forks,Dt. 
Ass’t Gen'l Pas: sti , tana? 


and Manitoba R. te St. Paul, Minn, R E 4 


if THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST AT HAND.— 
| live in those days wherein the Lord will gather 
| His i lout of both Jew and Christian Churches, that 
| their spirit, soul and body may be pre served blameless 
to noone the Lord at his coming Rom. i 3 Isa. xi, 
Il, Rey. vii, +. a, viii, tev. x vy. ™ *pThess. v, 
20, at 2: 1 Cor. Pui. iii, 21; Mark a. Ay 
Math. xxiv, 14; Rein. ll, 22, 38; Rev. xxi, 
John xiv, 16, 17, 2 
in two different books at 12 cents each, 
paper, Addres 
J. WIEL E, 143 N. Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. 


to 














viil, 
Further information can be abt ie dj 


Mention this 














Any one sending us their address, will receive a rare 

literary curiosity explaining the above m ystic — 
tion. IDEAL COFFEE CO., 90 Friend St. Bost 

| No preparation and onlya a 

mon pen needed. Superior for 

decorative work on linen. Rece’d 

Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists. 

A SMART MAN 

is ~ 7 does his work quickly and well. This is what 

Dr. ierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” does as a 

aoe ad + and strengthener. It arouses the torpid 

sumption, which is scrofulous disease of the lungs. 

Lowest prices ever known 

on Breech Loaders, 

Biffes, & Revolvers. 

at Se greatly reduced price. reduced price, 

Send stamp for our New 

Tilus, Catalogue, 1883-84, 


P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main Street, CINCINNATIO, 








liver, purities the blood, and is the best remedy for con- | 


AGIC LANTERNS) 


And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating every 
subject for Public Exhibition, &c. profitable business 
Sor a man with small capital. Also “Masse T Lanterns for 
‘home amusement. 116-page Illustrated Catalogue free. 
McAllister, Manutg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y 











For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
AEORSE BRC Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








BLOOMINGTON, 





‘SSRS. PERRY MASON & Co., 


six exhibitions and have made #19.85. 
neighboring school-houses. 


I gave each 
Shall want more views ina 


The above letter is a specimen of many we are receivin 


dollars each. 
OUR $1.50 MAGIC LANTERN OUTFIT will 
than any $5.00 Lantern made. 





The Lenses 
to our special order in lots of ten thousand. 
to our subscribers at a very low price. 

Home Entertainments. 
his Magic Lantern the first evening. 
72 Exhibition Tickets, 
describing the views. 


We also give a genuine copper Reflector which is si 
A Magic Lantern is the delight of the young peop 


We give with each 
1 Show Bill and a Lect 


vented the one we now offer you. 

The price of our Improved Magic Lantern Ox 
81.50, complete, which includes 25 views. 
extra, we will prepay the express charges, 





because it belongs to tH picked nine.” 


Publishers of YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Gentlemen:—I am greatly pleased with my Ruby Magic Lantern. I have given 


Yours truly, 


are not as successful in making as much money, but a large number make several 


used in our Magic Lantérn are of the finest French make. 
We own the patents covering our 
Magic Lantern, and thus it is we are enabled to furnish the Lantern 


Any boy or girl can give home entertainments to friends and neigh- 
bors. We guarantee that any smart boy or girl can at lez 


class instrument at a /ow price has never been known until we in- 


On receipt of 35 cts. 


OUR RUBY MAGIC LANTERN. 


ILLS., December 9, 1883. 









exhibition at our own and 
short time. 
H. I. WHITE. 


@ daily. All boys, of course, 


give better satisfaction 


They are made in Paris 


ast PAY for 
Lantern, 
ure Book 


Iver plated, 
le. A first- 


itfit is only 








PERRY MASON & CO,, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 














For the Companion. 


THE QUEEN OF PAMUNKEY.* 
A Colonial Ballad, A, D. Wi6. 


“What now!” Sir William Berkeley cried, 
With hot, impetuous air, 

As scowlingly he took his seat 
Within the Governor's chair; 

“She comes, forsooth, with savage state 
To make the Council stare. 


“Commend a woman for her wiles! 
Je English never can— 
She knows it well—as gruffly deal 
With woman as with man; 
And so she thinks to cozen us 
With some deceitful plan. 


“Well, bid the Burgesses to place, 
And let this queen appear, 

This Cleopatra of the woods,— 
In all her feathered gear: 

And yet, mayhap, she comes to bring 
The help I've asked for, here.” 


The words were on Sir William's lip, 
When wide the door was flung, 

And up the chamber strode the queen 
Her band of braves among, 

The “wampum-peake” of sovereignty 
About her forchead strung. 


A silver frontlet crowned her brow, 
King Charles's gift to her,— 

And close about her stately form, 
Was wrapped a robe of fur, 

Whose fringe of shells at every step 
Shook with a tingling stir. 


Beside her walked a slender boy, 
“My son,—she proudly said,— 

“The chief of broad Pamunkey’s lands, 
Which now ye hold instead, 

Since he whom the Great Spirit gave 
To rule them once, is dead.” 


“Now hold!”—Sir William clashed with heat, 
“Have you naught else to tell 
Than that old story of the wrongs 
Je’ve learned to know so well» 
Betwixt us and the setting sun, 
Your tribes have room to dwell.” 


She strained the deer-skin round her form 
With a right r 

As though it we 
And she indeed a queen; 

And stepped before the Governor's chair, 
And said in accents keen;— 









“Yea, room enough: then wherefore wrench 
Our lands, as ye have done, 

And sow with wheat our hunting-grounds, 
And level one by one 

Our forests? Let the pale-face go 
And seek the setting sunt 


“Ye snared my chief,—ye slew my king! 
The boy L bring to-day 

ken arrow-shaft 

Lis rent away: 

m were strong enough 

‘To strike, and scalp, and slay! 





“Yet ye—ye stoop to ask my aid 
Against your flercer foes: 

With coward lures ye bribe my braves 
Their purpose to disclose 

I tell you that my warriors wait 
To slay the first who goes!” 





She faced the Council with a brow 
Of scornful haughtiness ; 

Then turned and with her silent train 
Adown the hall did press, 

“Good lack!”"—Sir William growled,—"I vow 
She flaunts it like Queen Bess! 


“And yet without her helping hand, 
I'm fain to use delay, 
And watch these whooping savages 
Make inroads day by day, 
While I serenely sit and see 
My mastery melt away! 
“I've held for more than thirty vears 
The royal Governor's chair; 
I'll hold it to the bitter end, 
As here, and now, I swear! 
What!—shall the Enylish lion cower 
Before the Indian bear ?” 
4 MARGARET J, PRESTON. 
*Pamunkey was a district lying between the York Riv- 
er and the James, Sir William Berkeley was governor 
of the colony of Virginia from 1641 to 1677, 


+> — 
For the Companion. 
A COW-BOY’S PLEDGE. 


Bret Harte’s and Joachim Miller’s portraits of 
the red-shirted mining desperado and the gentle- 
manly gambler, though sensational, may make a 
moral impression. 

In our cynical moods we may smile incredu- 
lously at the gamester, who wins all a man’s 
wealth one day and generously returns it to him 
on the next. We may even restrain our pity 
from going out to the villain who weeps over the 
ruin his passions have wrought. Yet, if in our 
more charitable moods, the contemplation of these 
portraits makes us hospitable towards the worst 
sinners, then they put us in sympathy with Him 
who told the pathetic story of the Prodigal Son. 
Any touch that makes us kin with Him who came 
to seek and save the lost, is not to be shrunk 
from, though it may come from a desperado’s or a 
gambler’s hand. 

The cow-boy of the Plains has during the past 
few years behaved so outrageously, that even the 
tender-hearted sympathize with Judge Lynch. 
Yet the story told of a cow-boy, who fell under 
the eye of an Eastern gentleman, while travelling 
in Montana, shows that even he, bad as he is, is 
capable of reformation. 

Says the gentleman : 

“T was sitting in the bar-room of a small hotel 
at Miles City, waiting for the stage. As usual 
with this sort of a place, half hotel, half saloon, 
the bar occupied the entire end of the room. 
Crowds of men and boys were coming in and 
going out. There was a bewildering jargon of 
noises; the air was heavy with tobacco-smoke, 
and blasphemous with profanity; everybody 
drank again and again. 

“In the midst of this bedlam, I noticed a mus- 
cular fellow with two revolvers in his belt, and a 
howie-knife in his boot, who was trying to per- 
suade a young man to drink. The young man re- 
fused, saying gravely but coolly, ‘I never drink, 


sir!’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“*What! not drink!’ exclaimed the cow-boy, 
| in a tone that stopped the talking and swearing. | 
| watched the young man to see how he would car- 
|ry himself. He behaved admirably. Not amuscle 
quivered, as he answered : 

“‘No, I don’t drink. And I think that you 
| would be a better man if you didn’t!” 
| *Well, I like that!’ sneered the cow-boy, pull- 
| ing out and cocking his revolver. ‘Will you drink 
| now ?’ he asked, with an oath. 
| “‘No!’ answered the young man, firmly. Then 
rising from his seat, he said, ‘George, don’t you 
know me ?” ; 

“The cow-boy trembled, his hand fell at his 
side and he almost staggered, as he stammered 
out,— 

“¢You’re not Cousin Tom!’ 

“‘Tam. But I never expected to see you here, 
in this way.’ 

“Then there was a scene, such as I had often 
read about, but never saw. The cow-boy grasped 
his cousin’s hand warmly, and there followed a 
| long explanation between the relatives. 
| They had been playmates and schoolmates ; 
Tom had developed a manly Christian character, 
but George had sought a life of adventure, and 
the two had not met until this almost fatal meet- 
ing. 

“I watched them as they talked together, and 
| the rude earnestness with which George pleaded 
his cousin’s forgiveness touched my heart. Right 
character awes the vicious, weak and cowardly. 
It was so now. 

“After a while George started up, and in a loud 
tone shouted,— 

“ T’ve drank my last drop of liquor, and here’s 
| my pledge for it!’ 

“Walking to the door, he emptied the contents 
|of both revolvers into the sign ‘saloon,’ which 
| hung up over the entrance. 
| dled with the large balls. 

“<*There! if any one asks what those marks 
mean, tell ’em it’s a sign George Lundy’s given up 
| drink !” 
| “J was so interested in this romantic incident, 
| that a few months afterward I inquired if George 
| Lundy had kept his pledge. I learned to my 
| great pleasure that he not only had, but that he 
was in business with his cousin, and living the 
life of a respectable citizen. He had learned the 
| lesson that there is neither pleasure nor profit in a 

bad life, and the influence of meeting a brave, true 
Christian man had transformed him.” 


The letters were rid- 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH. 

Isabella Hardenberg was born a slave in Ulster 
County, New York, about the year 1800, and died at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, November 26, 1882. The first 
thirty years of her life were spent in slavery. 

With freedom came her new name, Sojourner Truth, 
which she used to affirm the Lord gave her in answer 
to prayer. 

She could not read or write, yet she was gifted with 
great power as a speaker. ‘Ye dear lamb,” she said, 
on being introduced to old Dr. Lyman Beecher, “I’m 
glad to see ye. The Lord bless ye! 
ers. I’m a kind of preacher myself.” 

After hearing an eminent New York minister, she 
was asked how she liked him. Holding down her 
head, as he did in reading his sermons, and mumbling 
over a few words, she said,— 

“Do you call that preaching?” 

Though masculine in her character, yet she was so 
gentle and kind as to bea great comfort to the sick, 
whom she nursed. During the war she went to Wash- 
ington to serve in the hospitals. On her return from 
“caring for dem Unyun soldiers,” she told a corre- 
spondent of the Christian Register how her work 
had been blocked by “dat pore white good-for-nothin’ 
trash, while I’se tryin’ to wear my ole bones out for 
de kintry and de boys in de hospitals.” 








I loves preach- 


They wouldn't let her ride on the street-cars, and 
made her carry heavy baskets of provisions and 
clothes. Then came the order that blacks must have 
equal rights with the whites on the car lines. 

But the drivers and conductors wouldn’t see her. 

“Oh, bless ye, honey, how busy dem ‘ductors and 
drivers was a-lookin’ and a-lookin’ and a-lookin’ de 
oder way! Now, says I, I'm workin’ for de Gov’ment, 
I am, and you’se got to work for the Gov’ment, too. 

“So I get’s a big basket full for dem boys, and I goes 
out and stands right in de middle of de keer-track. 

**And jes’ as I see a keer comin’ along, and de driver 
lookin’ t’oder way, I filled myself chuck full o’ yelps, 
—and, chile, you don’ ’no’ what heaps o’ yelps I ken 
hold, when I want to.” 

And then she laughed gloriously at the reminiscence. 

“Well, de driver he come on, and de hosses dey 
come; and den I hollered to de driver to stop, but he 
didn’t see me. Couldn't, ye see, ‘cause I’se black. Bad 
color to see. 

“But when dem hosses got near ‘nuff, I jes’ let out 
one yelp, and den one more. And oh my! dem hosses 
and all de hosses in de street, jes’ stop right chuck 
still. 

“De driver he said, ‘Get out of dar, you nigger.’ ‘I 
will,’ said 1; and den I jes’ jumped right on de keer. 

“Den de hosses all went on, and de keer went on. 
Den de ‘ductor he come to me, and says he: ‘You get 
off dis keer. Dis is not a nigger keer.’ 

*««T won’t get off dis keer. I knows de Constitution 
of de State of New York and of de United States, and 
bof of ’em say de black person is equal to de white in 
de keers.’ ‘Well, den,’ —_ he, ‘you go on de plat- 
form.’ ‘I won’t go on de platform,’ says I. 

“Then up jumps one white woman; and she jerks 





her dress as she goes by me, and she says, ‘Conductor, 
let me off dis keer.” Den anoder jumps. Honey, dey 
was lively, I tell you. 

“Says i to ’em, ‘Dat’s right. Rich white folks rides 
in kerridges, but pore white trash pays six cents and 
rides in hoss-keers.’ 

“Chile, pretty soon I had dat whole keer to myself, 
and I rode like a lady all alone in her b’rouche. I was 
moughty proud, but I made dat driver see me. After 
dat, they pretty much all got to seein’ me and dey 
knowed when I was comin’ ’long.” 


<< 
> 


His FourtH ANNIVERSARY.—There is a good deal 
of instruction that is on the same level as that indi- 
cated by this humorous dialogue taken from the Arkun- 
sas Traveller : 








“Dis is de fouf anavers’y o° 


my marriage,” said an 
old negro. 














“How many times is yer been married?’ asked an 
acquaintance. 

“Ef dis is de fouf anavers’y 0’ co’se I’se been mar- | 
ried fo’ times. Heah yer is done gone to school an’ got | 
a good edycation an’ doan’ understan’ ’rithmetic yet. 
I’se ashamed 0’ yer, sah.” 

“Uncle Ben,” replied the acquaintance, ‘‘I nebber 
went to school much, an’ I kain’t talk zackly proper, 
but ef I ain’t got mo’ sense ’bout such matters den 
yerse’f has. De anivers’y o’ a marriage doan’ mean 
se often a man’s been married.” 

“What do it mean, ’en?”’ 

“Why, it means how long. Anavers’y means year, 
an’ is tuck from de Latin. Ann means married, an’ 
ver’sy means year, an’ da bof when put togedder 
means married year.” 

“Wall, chile, yer mus’ ’scuze me. I didn’ know yer 
had so much ’ligh’enment. When yer sets up a school 
ef I doan’ sen’ my chillun ter yer, fur I’se larned mo’ 
from yer in fifteen minits den I eber knowed befo.’ 

“I ken stan’ mos’ anything, but when a man draws 
out de En’lesh an’ de Latin on me, I’se bleeged ter gin 
up den an’ dar. I thanks yer fur de inflamation.” 


For the Companion. 





SOME DAY. 


Some day for me the sun will cease to shine; 
Some day the light of heaven will sure be mine: 
Some day the grief, the pain will all be past; 
And I shall see my Saviour’s face at last. 


Above my pulseless heart the sweet birds’ song 
Will chant my requiem, the whole day long; 

The fragrant flowers their perfume sweet will shed; 
And summer rains fall soft upon my head, 

The changeless stars their silent watch will keep; 
The loud winds roar above me as I sleep; 

The winter snows lie deep upon my breast; 

Yet not disturb my calm and peaceful rest. 





Therefore I labor on, from year to year, 

Trusting in Him, with never doubt or fear; 
Content to bear my burdens all the way, 

If IT may share His blessed rest “some day.” 

Wo. I. SMirH. 


er 
LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

Louis Kossuth, the old Hungarian patriot, is in fee- 
ble health. When he visited the United States in 1851, 
his tour through the different cities was a triumphal 
procession. 

His oratory captivated all who heard him. His Eng- 
lish was marvellous for its Saxon idioms. Men won- 
dered that he, a foreigner, should have drank at the 
“well of English undefyled.” 

The mystery was revealed when he explained that, 
during his imprisonment in Turkey, he had studied 
the English Bible and Shakespeare. A Washington 
correspondent of the Cleveland Leader gives the fol- 
lowing reminiscences of Kossuth’s visit to Washing- 
ton: 


He came to the country as a guest of the United 
States in the U. 8. 8. Mississippi, and was treated to 
a grand reception everywhere. At New York the 
whole city turned out to see him, and Broadway, up 
and down which the procession went, was lined wit 
flags ord bunting. 

Kossuth was a young man then, not yet fifty, and he 
sat straight up in his carriage and bowed most politely 
to the waving handkerchiefs from ladies’ hands, and to 
the repeated shouts as he rode down Broadway. 

From New York he went to Philadelphia, and thence 
to Baltimore and Washington. He arrived here about 
Christmas, and held a reception to about three hundred 
people at Brown’s Hotel, where he was taken. 

Fillmore was President then, and Daniel Webster 
was Secretary of State. Webster called on Kossuth 
as soon as he arrived, and Fillmore said a very pretty 
welcome to him when he went to the White House the 
next day. 

Both the House and the Senate gave him a formal 
reception at the Capitol, and a banquet was given in 
his honor at the National Hotel. 

At this banquet most of the great statesmen of the 
day were present, and as I review the names, I am sur- 
prised to find how few of them survive. 

There was Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, Gen. 
Cass and Senator Seward, Gen. Scott and a score of 
other great men, many of them younger than Kossuth, 
but all now dead before him. 

Kossuth and Clay met here for the first time. Mr. 
Clay was very feeble. He died soon after. The two 
great statesmen were delighted with one another, and 
their chat was a very friendly one. 

As Kossuth turned to go away, he said to Clay, “I 
thank you, honored sir, and I shall pray for you every 
day of my life that your health may be established 
and that God may prolong your life.” 

Clay’s eyes filled with tears. He pressed Kossuth’s 
hand, but said nothing. Seven months later Clay’s 
coffin was carried past the hotel in which this meeting 
took place, and in less than a year Daniel Webster 
died at Marshfield. 

Kossuth has seen nearly all the prominent men he 
met during his visit here die before him. 

At the press dinner given in New York, the poet 
Bryant presided, and Parke Godwin, Henry J. Ray- 
mond and George Bancroft made speeches. Bancroft 
at this time was fifty-one years old, and he was work- 
ing in New York on the fifth volume of his history. I 
talked with him last night about Kossuth. He spoke 
of the Hungarian statesman in the highest terms, and 
said he was both a great and good man. 


+o. 


SHYLOCK OVERREACHED. 

All over the world may be found those who are anx- 
ious to get something for nothing. It matters not to 
them how they gain that “something,” for they sym- 
pathize with the advice of the unscrupulous mother: 
“My son, get money, get it honestly if you can; but, 
get money.” 

One of this class lives in Philadelphia, where he 
made a purchase that he thought would net him sever- 
al hundred per cent. The Philadelphia Sun describes 
both the bargain and its result, as follows: 

Professor Abrahamson teaches the German language 
to a private class. 

The Professor, besides being a thorough master of 
the complex genders of the Teuton tongue, is accredit- 


ed with possessing a fair amount of the perceptive fac- 
ulties common to his race. 

Yesterday afternoon, the Professor, after leaving the 
University, was approached by two well-dressed men, 
who met him as he came out of the building. 

*““‘We want to go to New York,” said one of them, 
“and haven't any money.” 

“Vy do you to me shpeak ?” asked the Professor. “1 
haf no pizness aboud New York.” 

“But,” said the man, “I don’t ask you to give us any- 


thing. I have a ring here which cost $22. It is solid 
gold. It belonged to my mother. It has an 18-karat 


stamp on‘it. I will sell it to you for $10.” 

Drawing a heavy, flat ring, beautifully engraved, 
from his finger, the stranger held it under the Profes- 
sor’s nose. 

Herr Abrahameon’s eyes twinkled. He took the ring 
in his hand and looked at it. He weighed it in the 
palm of his hand, and then looking inside saw the let- 
ters “M. A. W.” 

“My mother’s name,” said the man. 

“Tane tollar vas mooch for von leedle reeng,” said 
the Professor, meditatively. 

“Solid gold,” said the man. 

“TI guess I no vant him,” said the Professor, ‘“‘unlase 
you vould tre und one-halluf tollars take, eh?” 

““We want to get toNew York very badly,” said the 
stranger, “but you seem like a good-hearted sort of a 
man. and there seems to be no chance to do better, so 





we'd better make the sacrifice. Give us the cash and 
take the ring.” 

Gladly did the Professor dive into his vest pocket 
and produce the required sum, and quickly did he se- 


| cure the prize before the seller could reconsider his de- 


termination. 
Then the Professor went down town. He met some 
friends. He told them what he had done, and then in- 
vited them to eat oysters to celebrate his good luck. 
One of his friends offered to buy the prize for $10. 
The Professor, smilingly, declined the offer. 
frent,”’ said he, ‘“‘und he vas a yeweller. 
go, and shpeak of dot reeng.” 
Away dashed Herr Abrahamson. 
returned. 
weary. 
“What's the matter?” asked a friend. 
“Dot reeng,” said the Professor, as he looked at it 
again, ‘“‘vas been twenty-fife cends virt. 1 haf been, 
vhat you call him, ‘shtuck.’” 


“T hafa 
To him I vill 


In ten minutes he 
His face was long and he looked sad and 





= Oo— — 


SELFISHNESS REBUKED. 

Southey, in his “Apology for the Hog,” says that 
its “eyes have taught the lover flattery and the curl 
of its tail has shown pride how to express itself.” 
He might have gone farther, and referred the surly 
selfishness which marks certain persons to their sympa- 
thy with the hog’s grunting, unaccommodating man- 
ners. 


The Chicago /ourna/ tells how one of these swinish 
people was shamed into flight by a lady in a sleeping- 
car on a Missouri railroad : 


" the mistake of a Pullman agent at Kansas City, 
the lower berth which had been assigned to her had 
also been checked to him. The conductor had exam- 
ined her ticket and seated her in the place assigned. 

Mr. H—, standing near, thereupon protested that 
that berth belonged to him: “I paid for it, and must 
have it—it’s mine!” 

“But,” quietly remarked the lady, “I hold the check 
for this lower berth—No. 6—and / paid for it, too.” 

“The seat and the berth certainly belong to the lady,” 
said the conductor, exhibiting both her check and the 
Kansas City agent's diagram of the car. 

“T have a check, too,” growled H—-; “see, here it 
is—No. 6—and this is the berth.” 

The conductor examined his check, and, sure enough, 
it was for No.6, lower berth. He then again examined 
the agent’s diagram, on which he found Mr. H—— 
marked for lower berth No. 7. 

Now, No. 7, directly opposite No. 6, was in every 
respect a first-class berth—just as good as the other— 
but Mr. H—— “didn’t want it—wouldn’t have it any- 
how—would have what he paid for or nothing.” 

The lady was a quiet and amiable little person, and 
she and the conductor vainly tried to persuade him 
to take No. 7. 

““I—tell—you—I—don’t—want—it, and I must either 
ge 6—or—I—want—my—money back,” grunt- 
ed H—. 

“Well, Mr. Conductor,” mildly remarked the young 
woman, opening a little money-bag, ‘the only way I 
can see out of the difficulty is to give the gentleman 
his money back—here is $1.50, the price of the berth— 
please hand it to him with the compliments of a lady 
who, though travelling alone, knows her rights and is 
bound to maintain them.”’ 

H—— heard the remark, as she meant he should, and 
saw the lady’s action. 

“I— don’t — want — yer money!” he growled, and 
strode out of the car like one who had a stupendous 

rievance against all mankind. We heard of him an 

our later. 

He had gone forward into one of the ordinary cars, 
where, occupying one entire seat with his bundles, 
boots, cane and umbrella, and himself curled up length- 
wise in another seat, he was snoring, utterly oblivious— 
and doubtless would have been even if he had been 
awake—of the fact that at least half a dozen way 
passengers were standing up in the aisle, unable to find 
seats that were not “taken.” 

The quiet, spunky little lady, as we afterwards 
learned, was from Memphis, and Mr. H—— was the 
President of a bank in Mississippi. 





A LUDICROUS SCENE. 

A farmer shot at an owl which had perched upon 
the sill of his barn window. The wadding fell amonr 
the hay, and the bara was consumed, along with sev- 
eral cows and »orses. A neighbor told the story to a 
group of men at the tavern. He dwelt upon the details 
of the farmer’s loss and the suffering which would re- 
sult from it. All the men were moved to pity, 
save one, and began tulking about circulating a sub- 
scription-paper for the farmer’s relief. The one un- 
moved man looked up from the browr study in which 
he had been since the story was finished, and said, “I 
say, neighbor, did he kill that ’er owl?” 

Another anecdote, which also illustrates that the 
head which can hold but one idea at atime usually 
grips it so tenaciously that an earthquake would not 
dislodge it, is given in the following extract from the 
Chicago Journal : 


A ludicrous incident happened on a Wisconsin rail- 
road. By an accident to one of the wheels, the rear 
car left the track while the train was going at full 
speed. The car bumped and thumped over the ties, 
and wiggle-waggled from side to side so as to throw 
all its frightened inmates into confusion. 

The engineer finallyelearned of the mishap, and 
brought the train toa sudden stop. The suddenness 
of the halt hurled everybody forward, and the scene 
of mixed-up humanity that ensued can be easier imag- 
ined than described. 

The ludicrous part of the spectacle was just inside 
of the front door of the car, where a great fat man, 
weighing about three hundred, lay prostrate on the 
floor, face upwards, covered with two large women in 
hysterics, a screaming baby, two little girls and a burly 
brakeman. 

The way that that fat man kicked and gesticulated 
was exciting to hear and to see. When the load was 
taken off of him, and he himself lifted to his feet, ap- 
parently more dead than alive, it was ten minutes be- 
ore he could speak a word, and then he gravely ex- 
claimed,— 

“Now will somebody tell me what on earth all this 
rumpus is about? Who's to blame, eh?” 

The effect was electrical. Every man, woman and 
child in the car, terrified out of their wits only a few 
minutes before, burst into laughier at the fat con- 
fused man’s expense. 

It seems he had been sitting in the first seat, soun’ 
asleep, when the accident occurred, and was hurled io 
the floor by the sudden stopping of the train, and the 
others were piled upon him. 

After he had fully recovered his equipoise of body 
and mind, he laughed at himself even more heartily 
than he had been laughed at. 


——__+o+— 
THE MOTIVE, 

The motive which prompts thousands to emigrate 
from the Old to the New World is thus humorously 
set forth by Texas Siftings: 

A European, who was about to start for America, was 
asked by an acquaintance : 

“And do you think fried pigeons will fly into your 
mouth over there?” 

“Oh no, I don’t believe that; but if one should fly 
there, I'd have the privilege of eating him myself. 1’i! 
not have to give two-thirds of the = to the nobility 
and gentry and the rest to the robbers.” 


The lesson was homely, but it had the force of a vol. 
ume on political economy. 





JAN. 10, 1884. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














| try to find out each other’s secrets, 

















For the Companion. 


CRACKED! 
*T was a set of Resolutions, 
As fine as fine could be, 
And signed in painstaking fashion, 
By Nettie and Joe and Bee. 
And last in the list was written, 
In letters broad and dark 
(To look as grand as the others), 
“Miss Baby Grace X her mark!" 


“Well try all ways to help our mother ; 


We won’t be selfish to each other ; 
We'll say kind words to every one ; 
We won't tie Pussy’s feet for fun ; 
We won't be cross and snarly, too ; 


And all the good we can, we'll do.” 


“It’s just as easy to keep them,” 
The children gayly cried ; 


But mamma, with a smile, made answer,— 


“Wait, darlings, till you are tried.” 


And truly, the glad, 
Wasn't his birthday old,— 

When three little sorrowful faces 
A sorrowful story told. 

“And how are your resolutions?” 
We asked of the baby, Grace, 

Who stood with a smile of wonder 


bright New Year 


for that would | 
be dishonorable. 

| You never saw such a houseful of secrets as it 
was when we all got to work. And before Christ- 
mas came, most everything was let out except the 
things for grandpa and grandma, for they would 
go right along and never see anything, but some- 
how we little ones—well, our eyes seemed to look 
at things when we really didn’t mean to. 

It would have made you laugh to see dear little 
| Dottie painting book-marks for mamma, with his 
fingers all daubed, and they were the smudgiest 
things you ever saw, but he thought they were 
beautiful, and I do believe mamma thought so, 
too. 

Sue made four of the cunning wall-baskets out 
of wooden plates, and said they were lovely to 
make. 
| Jessie made some table-covers, and the threads 
ie 


she pulled out were scattered all over the house. 
-atty made scent-bags for every- 
body she knew, even the cook and the 
nurse, and Ned painted and painted 
and painted. We were all glad 
when a rainy day came, so mamma 
wouldn’t make us go out of doors. 
On Christmas Day everybody said 
the table had never looked so pretty 
before. Do you guess why? Ned 
had painted clothes-pins to hold the 
napkins, and that was his present to 
everybody. They had pansies and 
daisies, and roses and buttercups, and 
‘birds and butterflies on, and Jessie 
had pleated up the napkins so they 
looked like white lilies, with the 











scent-bags, with blue and green and red and yel- | 
low bows, looked like flowers all over it. | 
Somebody had made everything on the page. 
They were all easy to make, only mamma 
showed us just a little sometimes. She said she 
could make time for it when we went to work for 
ourselves. j 
Grandma had a wall-roll and slippers and book- | 


j marks. Cousin Laura got a portfolio to keep her 


verses in—she’s always dropping them about. 
Papa had an umbrella-case and a court-plaster | 
book, and he said he almost hoped he’d cut his | 
finger the first thing. 

I couldn’t tell about all the things, there were so | 
many. Now that Christmas is over we hardly 
know what to do. Mamma says we were never so 


busy and so happy before, and we all hope and | 

hope that some one will be so kind as to fix up a | 

page of pretty things next year for us little ones. | 
Jolly Place. | 


Tur MERRIWINTERS, 








Enigmas, Charades Puzzles, &c. 
Re 


HISTORICAL EVENT. 

As the last, the midst, or second, 
Never has my first been reckoned. 
From the days of Noah down 
To our steamships of renown, 

Sailors all of mortal shape 
Have, from continent and cape, 
On my second been intent, 
As they came and as they went. 
Let my ¢Aird as toward stand, 
While my fourth shall name a land 
Boasting ancient civilization 
Ere old England was a nation; 
That looks down on such as we 

As age looks on infancy. 
Of my third the sense reverse, 

And my fi/th it will rehearse. 
In the New World's boundless space, 
Picture—as my sirth—a place 








Where proud commerce makes headquarters 


For her Babel’s sons and daughters. 
Looking back a century, 

From the earliest month we see 

My whole begin twixt shore and shore, 
In seventeen hundred and eighty-four. 


E. 
2. 


TRANSPOSITIONS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Transpose a kind of creature common to farm 


On her dear little dimpled face ; 


Quick came the merry answer | 


She never an instant lacked,— 
“1 don’t fink much of ‘em’'s broken, 
But I dess ’em’s *bout all cracked!” 


_ 7 
For the Companion. 


WHAT WE DID AT OUR HOUSE FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

We're the Merriwinters, and we live in Jolly 
Place. We always have very nice times when 
Christmas comes, and this year it was nicer than 
ever. 

Last Christmas we had a fine time, 
and everybody had presents from every- 
body else. But after it was over, grand- 
mother looked at a hand-painted book- 
mark I had bought for her, and said,— 

“In my day, people used to make pres- 
ents for each other, not buy them. We 
hadn’t near so much money, but I think 
we enjoyed the making of our presents 
more than anything else.” And she 
showed me a book-mark our mamma hac 
made for her when she was a little 
girl. 

When this Christmas began to 
be coming, we thought we’d like 
to make things, but we didn’t know 
and all the big folks were 
with their own things, 
they had no time to show us. 

Youth's Companion comes to 
our house every week. Grandpa 
likes it because it’s got a high 
moral tone, he says, but I never 
read that part. Grandma likes it 
because it has stories of good old 
times. Mamma likes it because 
everybody else likes it. and Broth- - 
er Jack likes it because it tells 
about Indians and bears and dread- 
ful things. 

And we six all like it because it’s gota 
page all full of stories and verses and pic- 
tures about little girls and boys and babies and 
pussy-cats, and dogs and birds and flowers and 
jokes and Santa Claus. Just as we were begin- 
ning to think grandma would think we weren't 
half as clever as children in*ter day, if you’ll be- 
lieve it, that page came ali covered with pictures 
of nice things for little boys and girls to make, 
with reading to tell how to make them. 

Sue got hold of it first, and she sat right down 
on the floor with it. Ned sat on one side of her, 
and Jessie on the other—Ned’s a year older than 
Sue, and Jessie’s two years younger than Ned. 
Tom and Patty crowded up behind and looked 
over. Tom and Patty’s twins, and they’re just as 
old as each other. And Dottie’s younger than all 
of us put together; and Dottie pushed a chair 
close up behind and got on it and leaned over. 

3ut he leaned too hard, for he tumbled over Tom 
and Patty, and they tumbled over, too—all right 
on that page of cunning things, and it was all tore 
in two! 

Mamma sewed it up, but in about three days it 
was all wore out, because we all wanted it at 
once, and mamma sent some stamps to the place 
where they make the Youth’s Companion, and 
they sent two more, and they lasted till Christ- 
mas. 

At first everybody wanted to make everything 
there was! So we went to mamma, and she 
talked a great deal and told us the people who 
thought up all those things would be sorry if they 
thought any little children: were selfish or cross 
over them. 

She said we must help each other, for the boys 
could paint and whittle, and the girls could sew 
and knit. 


how, 
so busy 


clothes-pins holding them. 

And if you could have seen ou * 
|C hristmas-tree! It never was half s > 
| full before, and Patty’s pretty little 








For the Companion. 
A HOME IN A JAR. 


You have all heard of the three wise men of | 
Gotham, who went to sea in a bowl; but perhaps | 
very few of you know of the wise man of Greece, | 
who lived many years of his life in a tub. 

He did not spend all of his time in the tub, but | 
it was the only house he had. This wise man lived 
more than two thousand years ago; that is, two | 
hundred years before the Saviour came to this 
earth. 

His name was Diogenes, and he was very famous | 
for the wise and witty and sharp speeches he made. | 
He might have lived in a much better way if he 
had chosen, but his belief was that men thought | 
quite too much about their bodies, so he only wore 
an old cloak to cover himself with, and carried a 
wallet to put such little food as he needed in. 

He did at first carry a bowl to drink out of, but 
seeing a boy one day drink water out of his hand, 
he threw his bow] away and used his hand for a 
cup ever afterward. He was so famous, that all 
the great and wise men of the time ‘went to see 
him. Among others, Alexander the Great, who 
was master of all the world then known, went to 
see him, and thinking to do him some great favor, 
asked him to say what he would like to have. 

“Nothing,” said Diogenes, who cared no more 











tubs, but it is known now that the tub he lived in 
was probably no tub at all, but only a great | 
earthen jar. At first this seems even more odd | 
than if he had lived in a wooden tub, but it is now | 
known that not only Diogenes, but many poor | 
persons, had no other houses but jars such as this, | 
so that there was nothing so very odd in his living | 
in one. 

Vessels of wood or metal were very little used 
in those days; barrels and buckets and cans and 
such like vessels were made of earthenware, and 
even bins for provisions were made of the same 
material, of huge size, so big indeed that it was a 
very easy matter for a man to crawl inside and go 
to sleep with considerable comfort. 

When these great jars were used for bins they 
were sunk in holes in the cellars, but when they 
were wanted for houses they were turned on their 
sides. They were as high and higher than a man, 
and very thick. The shape was like a ball with a 
short neck and opening on top. 

This shape, of course, made it very easy for a 
man to move his house about. He might sleep in 
one street to-night and in another street to-morrow 
night. But as the jar was so round and easy to 
move, it was necessary to keep it steady and in 
place by stones put under its sides next the earth. 

A pithos (that is what the Greeks called this 
kind of jar) about five feet high is to be seen at 





for kings than for common people, “except for 
you to get from between me and the sunshine.” 
It used to be thought very odd that Diogenes 





should have selected a tub to live in, for to almost | cold wintry nights, when one hour of exposure | 
And she said we must be careful not to ' everybody a tub meant something like our vwash- | may mean death by freezing. i RC 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
and there are many in our great cities who would 


the old English Saxons designated January. 





| feel very thankful if taken to such a shelter in the 





yards, and make a stream of water. 
and find an animal sacred to Mars. 

2. Find a word from whose letters may be formed 
the Bible name of a city, which, reversed gives the 
Bible name of another city; a word used in old Eng 
lish poetry for more; not; a motto; abbreviation for a 
British-American province; mountain; name of an 
author; no; name of a New England mountain: ab 
breviation of a conjunction; Chinese word for river: 
fiery ; the fashion; towards. 

Place 1 and 2 together and make the 


Reverse the last 


name by which 


AUNT LIZZIE. 
3. 


RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB PUZZLE. 


“ee 


. 


1 to 10, 
2toll, 
3 to 12, 
4to 13, 
5 to 14, 
6 to 15, 
7 to 16, 
8to 9, 


A kind of cloak. 
To disturb. 
The name of an operatic vocalirt 
A bay window. 
A border. 
The name of a goddess. 
A southern constellation. 
A cut or nick. 
Perimeter of Wheel. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, An emperor who died on 
Jan. 9, 1873. 
Perimeter of Hub. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16 
was born on Janui ary 11, 17! 
GASPARD RAYNOR. 


A statesman who 








ANAGRAMS. 
New Holiday Books for Young Folks. 
Sarah De Grobair’s Travels. 
A Moabo Gentleman. 
Krass Hartley’s Statement. 
Nell Dafni. 
The Hadloos after the Ball. 
Miss Mary Mercy Dannach’s Three Wishes. 
Odd Aunt Peddismidt. 
The Anthedd Wives. 
Sir Robert Poves. E. Cc. D. 
5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A portion of the Highland dress, 
And female costume, more or less. 
A country that has given its betters 
Algebra, courtesy, and letters. 
A tree that roots at first in air, 
And earthward grows to fix it there. 
So swift of foot what foe could flee? 
Nephew of a great king was he. 
A bridge that charms the traveller’s eyes, 
And doubtless quite a bridge of size. 
Under the solemn Western skies 
The mountain lake in beauty lies. 
Now in the primals read a name, 
And in the finals do the same,— 
A name as poet traveller known, 
At home, abroad, in every zone; 
Honored with trusts of royal station, 
He died in service of the nation. 
3orn, January 11, 1825. 


Answers to Puzzles for the New Year. 


1. A Word from the New Year.— 

Blue-eyes, Black-eyes, and Brown-eyes, stay, 

And hear what your friend Eighty- Four has to say! 

I abide but a tw elvemonth, children dear,— 

Now, who will be cheericst while I am here? 

Cheery in sunshine, when all things are bright, 

Cheery when clouds gather dark as the night, 

Cheery in April, and cheery in June, 

Cheery when everything sounds out of tune ;— 

Come, who will be cheery in all kinds of weather, 

Black, Brown, or Blue-eyes, or all three together? 

2. New Year's Day. 

3. Christmas Day. Twelfth Night. 

4. A Happy New Year.—(HAppiness, Holiness, 
grAtefulness, hosPitableness, Politeness, joYousness, 
kiNdness, chEerfulness, loWliness, plaYfulness, gen- 
tlEness, gl Adness, chaRitableness.) 

5. Emancipation Proclamation. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is#1.75  ¢ 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS | y 
can commence at any time dur ing the year. 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | | 
continuance, ane ~ payment of arrearages is made, | } 





as required by la KE 
Payment for the c Jompanion, when se nt by mail, ognized as friends of his race. 


should be made in Money Ordérs, Bank Checks, or | 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | , 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever | 1 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | ; 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | ! 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver | ! 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | 1 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the Publishers | b 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 


his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 1 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | treated just the same. 


your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subse ription is paid. 
rts have decided that all subse 
paper held responsible until ar are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be dise oatinus “dl. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion, 
THE MUSCLES, 

The chief function of the muscles is to contract, and 
thus to move a given part by drawing toward itself the 
tendon which connects the two—the part and the mus- 
cle. Some of the muscles are moved by a nerve-force 
sent from the brain by the will—others act independent- 
1, of the will, 28 most of the internal muscles. Still others 

—as the muscles concerned in breathing—are in the 
main independent of the will, and yet can be controlled 
by it to some extent. 

Again, even those whose ordinary movements are 
determined by the will, 
ently of it by what is called 
In this case a sensation runs up to one of the brain- 


can be operated on independ- | 


action. 
| 


“reflex”? nervous 


centres, and then, without going as high as the region | 
of intelligence, runs down a nerve of motion to the sup- 
posed muscle. 

‘This is so with the convulsive movements of hysteria, 
epilepsy, ete. Habitual acts become in time largely, 
if not wholly, reflex, thus relieving the mind from su- 
perintending them. A bird can fly and a fish can swim 
without a brain—through this reflex power. 

No one knows what the moving force is which so 
wonderfully plays between the brain and the muscles. 
muscles even of a 


It is not electricity, although the 


dead man can be moved by this latter force. In every 
department of science we soon strike the limits of the 
knowable. 

Sometimes, as in chorea (St. 
a wild movement of the muscles, often fearfully vio 


Vitus’ dance), there is 


lent and utterly uncontrollable, Sometimes, 28 in /ocom- | 
otor ataxia, so called, there is an irregular action of the 
voluntary muscles—the legs, arms and head moving 


grotesquely in walking. Sometimes, as ina trance, the 


limbs of a patient can be placed by another in the | 
and the 


slightest power to change them, 


queerest postures, formther will not have the 


although he may have 
the full possession of his senses. 

The muscles retain more or less of their peculiarity 
fter death. 
beat for hours removed from the body. 


for a time a The heart of some animals will 
In some cases 
of death from cholera and yellow fever, a certain con- | 
vulsive foree may continue for a while. One man, sev- 
eral hours after death from cholera, brought his hands 


together and lifted his arms into the air, repeating it | 


for some time. 
> 
WHAT'S IN A SNEEZE? 
There is a singular custom prevalent in Norway and 
when a person 


Sweden of crying, “God bless you! 


sneezes. It is an old notion that a sneeze isa good or 
bad omen, and many illustrations of the fact may be 
found in Greek writers. A sneeze heard from the 
right was an auspicious omen; if heard from the left, 


it was an evil one. 


Plutarch, in his life of Themistocles, says that before | 


a naval battle a sneeze was a sign of conquest. It would 
have been well for an ambitious admiral, in those days, 
to order for his officers and men, on the morning of the 
engagement, an extra ration of snuff! 

When the King of that mythical empire, Monomota. 
pa, located in Eastern Africa, sneezes, the whole court 
is thrown into confusion. ‘Those nearest his Majesty 
salute him with a benediction, which the attendants in 
the adjoining rooms repeat with a loud voice. Those 
outside the palace take up the salutation, and from 
them it is communicated to the people in the city. Two 
minutes after the majestic nose sneezed, the entire city 
is yelling at the top of its voice, “Heaven preserve his 
Majesty!” 

Imagine the racket in the dominions of the King of | 
Monomotapa, when his Majesty has a severe cold in 
the head! 

The Jewish rabbis explain the custom which asso 
ciates a salute with a sneeze by saying that before Ja- 
cob’s time men never sneezed but once, and that killed 
them. Jacob was the first man to die a natural death. 
To pre 
before Jacob, had died of sneezing, the princes of all 
nations ordered their subjects to use some exclamation 
after the act of sneezing. 

A better explanation of the custom is given by the 

‘atholics, who attribute its origin to the ordinance of 
a pope, Saint Gregory. He is said to have instituted a 
short benediction to be used when one sneezed, because 
the crisis of the disease, during a pestilence, was at- 
tended by sneezing, and then in most cases death fol- 
lowed. 





—~s ina 
A COMPROMISE. 

An amusing illustration of the unsatisfactory results 
which usually follow a compromise is given by the 
Texas Siftings: 

Mrs. MeVapid, of Austin, is considered very obtuse 
by those intimately acquainted with her. One morn- 
ing, she called to her little boy, who was playing in the 
front yard,— 


| me a pound of starch.’ 
look; then brightening up, she added,— | 


a ruler. 


each week at a rustic inn in the mountains above Tri- 
ste. While there an interesting incident occurred, 


shutting him up on Sundays, lest he should go from ta- 


taken ill at this mountain inn, and was obliged to re- 


soning was this: 


ferociously if any one offered to come near him. 

rs to HeWS* food in his mouth and trotted off to his friend’s bed- 
room door, 
jumped on the bed, laid the meat down within reach of 
his mouth, licked his hand, and trotted away again. 
had been able to talk; 
hear that his friends adopted him as one of their own 


circle, and having so good a master 
now one of the happiest dogs in the world. 


| confident look, and his voice was pitched away up in C 
| above. 


| any he had yet reached. 


| He dropped down from E, where he had been soar- | 
ing with his used-up lung, to added G below, and it | 
| seared the three members of the quartette so that they 


gone?’ 


| Connecticut whirled all the water out of a pond in 


erve the memory of the sad fact that every one, | 








Horsford’s 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. A. JENKINS, Great Falls, N. H., says: “I can testi- | 
fy to the seemingly almost specific virtues in cases of 
dyspepsia, nervousness and morbid vigilance or wake- 
| fulness.” [Ade. 


Acid Phosphate. | 


“Tommy, go down to the grocery store and bring 

“I haven't got time to go down to the grocery store 
nd get a pound of starch. It’s most school-time now.” 
“Is that so?’’ said Mrs. MeVapid, with a troubled 





“Well, then, run down and get only half a pound.” os 
Tommy complied with the compromise, was late at 7 PEST RS. ERPS chil 
chool, and the teacher took the starch out of him with | Hood’s Sarsaparilla awakens the glow of health in 
| every disordered organ, and purifies the blood. [ Adv. 
aaa os aks 7 
. Ayer’s Hair Vigor cleanses and invigorates the 
cFUL DOG. “ ‘ 
4 GRATEFUL BOG ; _._ | scalp; cures dandruff and itching; an elegant dressing. 
Captain Burton, the Oriental traveller, is British 


onsul at Trieste, the He and Mrs. 
surton are in the habit of spending two or three days 











Austrian seaport. SETS OF BEAUTIFUL FANCY CARDS by meats, 


10 cents. KIMBALL & CO., LEWISTON, MAIN 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12e.; 1WHorseshoe, Floral andBirdChromo | 

: : Cards, lsc. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. | 

which showed the gratitude of a dog: 


pt aye all TEA SETS, &c., 
The landlord of this inn had a dog of nondescript | To Ladies who act 
reed, but with a great deal of sense and a grateful @ as agents for us. 
1cart; and he attached himself very warmly to the| ATLANTIC TEA CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


uglish lady and gentleman, whom he must have rec 28 Complete Sets Handsome Cards for Collectors (80 
cards)all cut in shape or only 75c. 28 complete sets 
144)Comic Cards for 75 cts. All ll different, Elegant Silk- 
‘ringed Birthday, Valentine or Easter Cards, 10 cents 
each. CARD Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


Large Pieces, Satin and Silk, 
=m 25 Handsome Designs, Beautiful => ma 
seem aleve, sent on receipt Stor Dollar. © = 
@ eee Send 5 two-cent stamps for PAN es, 

NEW HAVEN SILK COMPANY, ZS 
New Haven, —— 


OY PRINTING BLOCKS. amet new. 
z= ull Alphabet, 4g in. and 10 Engraved Characters,1 in. 
n, cow, horse, rooster, &c., &c., for printing words, 
se sentence es and characters. Most instructive amusement 
for children, Price complete, $1. Cata. free. R. H. Inger- 
soll, 92 Fulton St.,N.Y. For sale by first-class toy dealers, 


RUPTURE CURED 


without te ey trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by A. SHERMAN’S method, His book 
contains TE nts of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for We cents. Office, Bl Broadway, New York. 


DRY GOODS 


By Mail or Express! 

Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world, Dress Goods, Silks, Shaw 1s, 




















‘The landlord, who was probably aware that too much 
neat is not good for dogs, used to be in the habit of 





)le to table, and be overfed by the visitors. 

Mrs. Burton tried to mitigate this hardship by sav- 
ng her own scraps, and taking them to the dog, that he 
night not think himself forsaken; and he quite under- 
stood her kind motive. 

Now, it happened one week that Capt. Burton was 








nain three whole days in bed. 

His four-footed friend knew and interpreted it after 
1is own fashion, and the method of his doggish rea- 
“I used to be shut up that I might 
and Capt. Burton is now being 





10t have any meat, 





so when his master threw him a piece of meat, he 
lid not eat it, though he took it in his teeth and growled 

By-and-by, when he saw the way clear, he took the 
where he sat very patiently till some one 
»pened it in order to come out. 

This was the dog’s opportunity, and he rushed in, 















His meaning could hardly have been clearer if he 
and you will not be surprised to 


and mistress is 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


The Great National 


FARM AND GARDEN JOURNAL 


OF AMERICA, 


with its Celebrated Free Seed Distribution, and the 
YOUTH’S COMPANION one year, postpaid, all for 


only $3.50, 
cheerfully sent gratis. 


It is a rare chance. Specimen Copies 
Compare them with other rural 


| weeklies and then subscribe for the best. Apply to 





Trimmings, Hosier hotstery, 
Taney Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Gets U Inder. 
ear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’ » Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
rmation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
sation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
Phila. (27 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 


“a aia 
A STRANGE INFIRMITY, 
Some people have strange infirmities. “I heard that 
you were in need of a singer, so I thought I would 
prepare myself for the vacancy, 


pice eR yse r vi sancy,” said a tall, thin man,| ABSOLUTELY W| LSON’S 
as he glided into the room of the organist who man- 
aged the quartette choir of a city church. He had a THE BEST 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute. The only 

absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 

Vorid, Sent on trial. W cg oe S ‘ears. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and Circular 

rising half a tone. B. Agents Wanted. THE WILSON —— \ hat 
*I don’t believe you know what bass is,’’ said the MACHINE CO., Chicago or New York 

leader, conte mptuously. | New 








mo 





’ 


“We are in need of a singer,” remarked the leader, 
carelessly, ‘‘but we want a bass singer.” 


“Well, that’s what I sing,” squeaked the applicant, 








that goes way down,” and his voice struck a minor in 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
34 Park Row, New York, 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
A( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
ment 





eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 


20 Million acres of railroad nes. oo sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if des 

20 Million acres of Government ‘lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 


For mens. and pamphlets address and mention the 


COMPANIO 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 








OUR NEW MAGIC LANTERN is a useful and in- 
structive complete instrument, and for Beauty. Accuracy 
in Operating and Price, cannot be beat. We give Lamp, 
Chimney, Wick, Reflector, Show Bill, Tickets, 12 Slides 
with 60 colored life-like Pictures, and Illustrated book 
of instruction, ae a complete in box for 0, 

Ye send our New Catalogue, ¢ 
tions of Games, ri Soka, Gymnasit 
Tennis, Skates, New Novelties and Holiday P: rese nts. 
by mail for l5cts. Peck & Snyder, 126-130 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the ope rations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful . 40 of the tine properties of well-seleet- 
ed Cocoa pps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately yored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articlés of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 

















‘ ? Model Sewing 

“Oh yes, I do,” replied the stranger. “It’s the part Singer Machine only 
York A Corder, Ruffler, Tuck- 

er, Five Hemmers, Bind- 


F sharp. 

“Why don’t you ta/k bass, then?” asked the organ- 
ist. ‘Your voice is a remarkably high falsctto.” 

**I know it,” continued the man, ina higher key than years. Don't pay double for ma- 
“But some years ago I had chines no better, when you can try 
the misfortune to lose nearly all of my left lung.” these before you pay a cent.All late 

**Well, what of that?” improvements. Runs light with lit- 

“Why, I always talk with the lung that’s most gone, a — Handsome and durable, 
but my right lung’s all right, and I sing bass with that ze a eT Cee Os Coa mnenaas 












full outfit with each, Guaranteed | 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 








er, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and | 


disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
| y escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
| frame.”—Civi/ Service Gazette, 
Made Simply with boiling water or ~ aaa Sold in tins 
only (46 Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labellec 


JAMES EPPS & C0., Hewncpathio Chemists, 


London, England, 









If you don’t believe it, | will show you.” "| free. GEO, PAYNE & CO.,47 Third Av.Chicago,IIl. 





Manufactured only by_the 
BORTREE M’F’ ‘o Wh 


all competitors. 


fled in alarm, leaving the tall thin man to stop in the They are adjustable over | 


middle of a note and go out sadly with the remark,— 
OW hat would they have said if my left lung were all 


CORSET 


the hips by strap and buckle, 

and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
They are made with 

- oe mas 

SHOWERS OF FISH. 


The cyclone which lately swept through a portion of 


and double steels. Money refunded for =~ 4 corset not 
| satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements, | 
| Be sure the word DUPLEX is on every corset. The 
| great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
tempted unprincipled manufacturers to sell worthless 
Wallingford so as to leave it dry and fishless. The imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 

water may have fallen hundreds of miles away, and 

with it a shower of fish, like those reported in the fol- 
} 


lowing paragraphs : 


and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


ALFORD 








THE 


STANDARD 
RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS, FISH, 
STEAKS, CHOPS, 
MEATS, ETC. 


Some time ago a gentleman travelling in Louisiana 
Was overtaken by a storm, and suddenly almost felled 
to the ground by a catfish that struck him on the head, 
and in a moment he was literally pelted with the fishes, 
so that his horse ran away and he was in great danger. 

Several thousand of the fishes were rained down in 
this way, and it was finally discovered that a whirlwind | 
had scooped them up, carried them off, and hurled 








A Port Hope letter to the Toronto Globe says: | 
“When Harry Shepherd opened his store—it was rain- 








M’F’G C W hy | 
these corsets have conquered | } 
; 1 
no bones to break over the hips. 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 


‘BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION. 











| 
them again upon the ground. 
} 
| 


ing hard at the time—some of the drops that fell upon | 


In eases that have been given up by their doctors and 








the sidewalk appeared to be pretty large. 
| “On examination it proved that five speckled trout 
| between three and four inches long had fallen from the 
clouds. | 

“Mr. Shepherd picked them up and placed them in a 
pail of water, where they swam around as lively as if 
they had not taken such an aerial flight. 

Captain Robbins secured the finny strangers, and 
has them in a vase for the inspection of the curious.” 
<i we CRA 
TENNYSON’S MERIT. 

The Philadelphia Cali evidently thinks that though 
the schoolmaster may be abroad in the rival city of 
New York, he is not giving lessons in literature. It 
says: | 

“Mamma,” said a fashionable New York young lady 
to her mother, “‘the papers are making a great fuss 
over a Mr. Tennyson of England.’ 

“Yes,” re sponded the mother, “she has been raised 


As a rule, all col- 
ored or highly per- 
fumed soaps should 
be avoided as danger- 
ous. They rely upon 
their appearance and 
odor (which disguises 
rank materials) for 


to the dear delightful peerage.” . . 

| “He has been made a baron, I see,” said the daugh- their sale. The white- 
ter. 

| “Yes, and his wife will be a baroness, I suppose,” re- ness of the Ivory Soap 
flected the old lady. “How exquisitely beautiful it _ : : 
must be to be a baroness.” 1S natural to it, and 1S 


“What has he been a-doing of to be a baron?” asked 
the cultured young lady. 

“What has he been a-doing of?” repeated the moth- 
er. “Why, he is the sole survivor of the noble six 
hundred who made the famous charge at Balaklava.” 
| ——e 

NOT THE ANSWER, 


Even a good questioner cannot always draw out ee 





due to the excellence 
of the material used. 





friends; all y= pene. all efforts to cure ceased, when 
some one that had been saved froma like fate comes in 
or 1 of — case and sa 
Iw But _look at me now. HALE’'S HONEY OF 
HOREHOU ND AND TAR did it, and it will cure you 
too.” Friends, never ive up until you pare fully tried 
HALE’S HON pf FA HOREHOUND AND TAR, In 
bottles at 50 cts 1. Remember the nea LE’sS 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR—as there are 
er ss ts! 

Cc. CRITTENTON, No, 115 Fulton St., New York, 
mt. fetor. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 

German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


says: “You are no worse than 
E" Y 
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(uticura 


Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood. 


To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood of Itching, Scaly, 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious Humors, 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
Y scesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 





EMEDIES 













answer he desires : 


spiration, and thus removes 





Archbishop Whately was once endeavoring to elicit 
the ideas of an Irish candidate for the oflice of teacher, 


‘EG WORKERs. | 





t ve cause. CUTICURA, the 
instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 


at Skin Cure, 
tion, clears the Skin and Sez alp, heals Uleers and Sores, 





on the market value of labor with reference to demand 
and supply; but, being baffled, the prelate put a ques- | 
| tion in this simple form : 

“If there are in your village two shoemakers with 
just sufficient employment to enable them to live com- 
fortably, or say tolerably, and no more, what would 
follow if a third shoemaker set up in the same vil- | 
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Why, a fight, to be sure, sir!” said the candidate. | . in stam Acme sample copy and catalogue of illustrated 


Which was likely enough, but it was not the reply | special h 


books on all branches.of Art Work. 
the reverend prelate looked for. WM. WHITL 


this paper, . 
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supplements. Questions ge | answered in whe pease, 
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OCK, 140 Nassau St. NY. N.Y. 


restores the Complexion. CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors, CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 






Sold everyw oy re. 
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POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


SILKS FOR PATCHWOR in endless variety of 


beautiful styles. Send 
six 2c.stamps for samples. YaleSilk W orks, NewHaven,Ct, 


Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 




















